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fates. 
THE LADYTHORNE DRAMAS. 
Amongst the curiosities of dramatic literature, 
we have seldom seen any more remarkable than 
the theatrical productions of Robert Wilkie, Esq., 
of Ladythorne, a gentleman of good birth, ample 


fortune, and great respectability, on the south | 
side of the Tweed ; and if we are not misinformed, | 


a Justice of the Peace either of the counties of 
Northumberland or Durham. He never married, 
and some years have elapsed since his demise, 


when his landed estate devolved upon a collateral | 


relative. 

Having fortunately had access to the author's 
own copy of four of his pieces, bound together in 
one volume, we take the opportunity of giving 
some account of them. The first drama is en- 
titled Yalla Gaiters, or a Rare Discovery on the 
Banks of the Moy, a farce in one act. (As it was 
acted by Fisher’s company at Wooler, 1540.—MS. 
note). “Berwick: printed by J. Weatherley, 
High Street,” 12mo. The hero of this little gem is 
“Mr. Wealthy, a county gentleman,” whose por- 
trait, “in search of his yalla gaiters,” is prefixed 
to the dramatis persone. The drama opens thus: 
“A Parlour, enter Mr. Wealthy at breakfast in a 
riding dress,”— meaning, we suppose, that he 
came before the audience with a buttered muffin 
in one hand, and a cup of tea or coffee in the 


» —Lutman and Dudley Families — Monogram Query | 
— George Morland — Mystal or Mistel: Mystole — Quota- | 


| other. In this difficult position he contrives, 

nevertheless, to ring a bell, which is instantly 
| answered by his “man Napoleon,” who is in- 
formed of his master’s intention to visit his farms 
on the Moy, and is desired “ to saddle the Queen,” 
| and to bring the “yalla gaiters.” The valet, un- 

like most others of his class, instantly obeys 

orders; and before his master had hardly time 

to swallow the last portion of his muftin, re-enters 

exclaiming—*“ There are your gaiters, Sir, and the 
| Queen is ready; shall I put them on your wor- 
ship?” Permission was given; and while the 
operation was in progress, his worship sang @ 
song, the subject of which was — 

“ A Respectable Man who was call’d 
By the neighbourhood ‘ Gentleman Brown.’” 
This lyric consists of eight verses, each con- 
taining twelve lines. Thus Napoleon had plenty 
of time to finish his task, and having done so 
exclaimed, naturally excited by the melodious 
warbling of his master: “ Well, Sir, I never saw 
you look so handsome; I would not be surprised 
to hear of your bringing home the hearts of all 
the young ladies at Ballina.” Wealthy, with a 
graceful modesty, transfers the compliment to his 
| “valla gaiters”: “I think,” says the worthy 
magistrate, “if the Queen were to cause them to 
be worn at court, what a respectable figure her 
courtiers would cut: and, indeed, it would enable 
them to make better laws, and gain them more 
affection and respect from the people, as they like 
to see gentlemen well dressed.” These remarks 

| deserve the attention of those who wish well to 
the Commonwealth. 

Why might not “ yalla gaiters” bb adopted at 
St. James’s, or used as a distinctive badge of 
the office-bearers of Social Science Associations ? 
Why might not the experiment be tried of ascer- 
taining how far the mental faculties of Members 
of Parliament might be invigorated and extended 
by the use of these comfortable protectors of the 
ankles ? 

To proceed : the scene closes with a song of the 
servant, after the exit of his master. Then comes 
| a change of place, and the River Moy is dis- 

covered, which Mr. Wealthy proposes to pass; 
but apprehending his “ yalla gaiters” might “ get 
wet and dirty ”—a circumstance prejudicial to his 
bearing as a county magistrate—he removes them ; 
but in “crossing the river,” he unconsciously 
drops them, and, being fascinated with the exqui- 
| site strains of a countryman passing by, who was 
celebrating in song the merits of “ Morrison’s 
| Pills,” he listened with such delight, that he 
forgot the absence of his gaiters, which, in the 
interim, were quietly floating down the Moy. 
Waking from his temporary forgetfulness, a brisk 
dialogue ensues. When the loss is discovered, the 
| dismay of our hero is extreme, and both speakers 
| run off in search of the lost treasure. 
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The third, and closing scene, opens with a booth | 
in the market place of the town of Ballina. 
There a great crowd assembles to visit its in- 
terior. Wealthy enters whilst the showman is, 
after the usual fashion, asking the ladies and 
gentlemen to walk up and see his great “ Bar- 
bary lion, vich eats in one meal two bullocks 
and ten sheep as large as life,” and so on, enu- 


samer does not relish this proposition ; and acting 
under the advice of a friend, flies to America. 
There he is dreadfully disappointed: for he is not 
respectfully treated as he Seped to be, and, after 
an uncommonly short visit, he returns to his native 
land; and resuming his father’s business, is con- 
verted into “The Useful Man.” This is the longest 
of the Ladythorne dramas, as it consists of fourteen 


merating a variety of interesting creatures, until | pages. A view of Dunse Castle is prefixed. It 


he comes to a “ beautiful pair of halli-gators, 
found on the banks of the Nile.” His descrip- 
tions are hastily interrupted by Wealthy. De- 
ceived by the sound of “ halli-gators,” he rushes 
upon the stage of the booth, and seizing the show- 
man, exclaims: “ You lie, you rascal, these yalla 
gaiters are mine!” The showman, half-choked, 
articulates not very distinctly it may be presumed 
“Yours?” “ Yes,” rejoined Wealthy, “I lost them 
on the banks of the Moy; and if you don’t give 
them up, I'll have you in jail, for I’m a magis- 
trate.” Showman, astonished: “ Why them ‘ere 
alligators were found on the banks of the Nile.” 
“Banks of the devil! none of your d—— tricks 
upon travellers, you beggarly vagabond — give 
them up.” 

Nothing can be more exciting than a dialogue 
of this description—so quickly and admirably 
managed. The audience must have been almost 
breathless, when Mr. Makepeace, a friend of the 
hero’s, for the first time appears ; and rushing be- 
tween the conflicting parties, hurriedly exclaims: 
“This is all a mistake: he means not yellow 
gaiters, but alligators, or crocodiles, from the 
banks of the Nile.” Wealthy’s overwrought feel- 
ings are subdued by a flood of tears, and he falls 
exhausted in the arms of the showman. At 
this critical moment, a howl—peculiarly Irish—is 
heard at a distance, which increases as it nears 
the booth ; and the countryman, whose melodious 
voice had originally occasioned the loss, enters 
triumphantly, and, flourishing the “ yalla gaiters” 
in his hand, roars: “There’s them things—down 
with your dust.” Aroused from his lethargy, 
Wealthy flies to the welcome intruder, thrusts a 
tenpenny into his hand and embraces him. Make- 
peace and the showman follow the example. The 
crowd shout—the wild beasts roar—a tableau is 
formed ; and the curtain descends slowly to the 
tune of “ Row, dow, dow, Paddy will you now.” 

The next piece is called “ The Useful Man, or 
a Trip to America, a farce in two Acts, dedicated 
by permission to William Hay, , of Dunse 


Castle.” Printed at Berwick, by Weatherly, 1840, | 


12mo. The hero of this drama is Gossamer, the 
son of a tailor, who aspires to the hand of the 
Lady Lucy Penny, an earl’s daughter, who de- 


clines his offer in the following delicate manner: | 


“Why, I won't flatly refuse you; and as your 
father was a tailor, and nine tailors make a man, 
rll give you the ninth part of my heart.” Gos- 


| does not seem to have been acted. 

The third play of this original author is en- 
titled Zhe Moderate Man, and consists of one 
scene. It bears the imprint of Berwick, Wea- 

| therly, 1839, 12mo, It was performed there by 
“ Mrs. Griffith’s company ”—at least Mr. Wilkie, 
in a MS. notandum, says so. It certainly is a 
remarkable drama. Sir James Turtle (an evident 
satire upon some metropolitan alderman with an 
enormous — meets a person of the name of 
Easy in an hotel, and it is arranged that they 
should dine together. A bill of fare is exhibited 
of vast dimensions. Sir James, who represents 
himself as a moderate man, gives orders for 
dinner; which, being duly served, is devoured al- 
most entirely by the civic dignitary. Whereupon 
Easy observes: “A moderate man! I'll be d 
if I can find any moderation in him. Why, he’s 
nearly as bad as the man in the play, who orders 
all the bill of fare to be drest.”” We presume 
that Mr. Wilkie paid for the dinner, as poor Mrs. 
Griffith otherwise would suffer materially in her 
pocket if the alderman was really allowed to eat 
the good things ordered. 

The last article in the volume is The Post Office, 
an “Interlude for Dramatic representation,” 
consisting of one scene, viz. “The Post Office, 
London.” This is noted by the author as “ acted 
by Palmer’s Company at Kelso.” It is also a 
Berwick production from the press of Weatherly. 
The plot is peculiar, as it is made up of persons 
calling for letters; and the humour consists in 
one Mr. Van Man-er—a Dutch gentleman, we pre- 
sume — offering half-price for a letter, which he 
had torn in two, getting his clothes dirtied by 
collision with a sweep, and the transfer of both 
parties to the Police Office by the clerk. i‘ 








BLOOD ROYAL. 


Ten years ago, through the pages of “N. & Q. 
(2"¢ S. ii. 507), I asked a few questions on this 
subject. There was no reply; but I learned 
| afterwards, from the closing notes to the ‘ Cata- 
| logue of the Dukes of England,” in Baker's 
| Chronicles of the Kings of England, that — 


” 


“ The Son, Brother, Uncle, Nephew, and Grandson of 
the King, have Precedency of all other Dukes by Act of 
Parliament (An. 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 10), and are the 
only Princes of the Royal Blood of Lngland, which Pri- 
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viledge ends with them and descends not unto their 


Posterity.” 

This note answers some of my queries; but I 
think the Queen in Council can set the law aside, 
and has done so: notwithstanding the rule of 
Lex Mavx., which ordains that “Jus sanguinis, 
quod in legitimis successionibus spectatur, ipso 
nativitatis tempore queesitum est.” And very 
probably will do so again, to make place for some 
of our German cousins displaced by the Prussians. 

The following remarks of Zhe Owl on “ A Ques- 
tion of Precedence,” I cut from The Times of Au- 
gust 2, 1866; and as it deals largely and learnedly 
on the subject, it may be transferred to the pages 
f “N. &Q.” 


“A Question or PRECEDENCE. — Recent events in 
Germany may be productive of some problems in our 
social system. The King of Hanover may, under certain 
contingencies, lose his throne. He may therefore return 
to this country, resume his rank as Duke of Cumberland, 
and descend from the heights of sovereign rule to become 
a junior member of our Royal Family. The circumstance 
of the succession to the throne of Hanover by the late 
Duke of Cumberland has left open a question of pre- 


cedence and dignity among those descending from a 
toyal stock, The children of the King of Hanover are 


members of our Royal Family in the fourth 
generation from the Sovereign. It is a matter of doubt 
what would be their title and precedence. The Act of 
Henry VIII. regulating precedence gives rank only to 
such of the Royal Family as are sons, brothers, uncles, 
grandsons, or nephews of the Sovereign. The eldest son 
of a duke of the Blood Royal takes rank after dukes, and 
the younger sons after earls, by tables of precedence 
dating respec tively 1399 and 1485. They certainly are 
not entitled to the qualification of ‘Royal Highness.’ In 
fact, that appellation was never even given to the grand- 
son of a Sovereign until the marriage of the late Duke of 
Gloucester to the daughter of George III. Previously, 
his qualification had been simply ‘ His Highness.’ Per- 
haps the eldest son of the present Duke of Cumberland 
would be entitled to the prefix, together with the title of 
‘Prince ;’ but the title of the younger sons would be that 
only of ‘ Lord George’ or ‘ Lord Henry,’ like the sons of 
any other duke. On the death of the present Duke of 
Cumberland his eldest son would succeed to his dukedom, 
taking rank among dukes only according to the date of 
his patent. The younger sons would remain as they 
were, and their children would degenerate into plain 
esquires, presenting the anomaly of untitled persons, who 
are nevertheless in the succession to the throne. 
title ‘Royal Highness’ is one which has given rise to 
many disputes. When Napoleon wrote from the Bel- 
lerophon t 
observed that it was the most proper letter he had ever 
received. He referred to the fact that it bezan ‘ Altesse 
Royale’—a dignity which, though claimed by French 
princes, was never conceded by them, even in exile, to 
the princes of England, The younger sons of France 
claimed equality with Sovereigns, whom they addressed 
as ‘ brothers ;’ and ‘ Royal Highness’ was originally the 
exclusive property of Sovereigns. Even some minor 
Sovereigns ‘did not aspire to it. ‘The late Duke of Coburg, 
father to the Prince Consort, never, till the marriage of 


the only 


his son with the Queen, assumed any style but that of | 


*Serene Hichness.’ Since then the * Roy al Highness’ has 
been twice conferred by Her Majesty—once, on Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and more recently on Prince Christian. 


» George IV., then Prince Regent, the latter | 


| While the right of Her Majesty to confer such title is 

unquestioned, it is clear that the title confers no rank. 
In fact, Prince Christian, except by courtesy, will enjoy no 
precedence whatever in England; nor will his children have 
any legal status in this country except as esquires. The 
| same may be said of the Prince of Teck and his children 
| whose precedence in this country will rest solely on the 
| grounds of courtesy and hospitality. A Princess of Eng- 

land, though she transmits the right of succession, can 
| confer no interim advantage of precedence or degree. 

Among many conventional errors, none is so great as 
that of styling the Princess Mary, ‘Princess Mary of 
Cambridge,’ Had her father never been created Duke of 
Cambridge, her Royal Highness would still have been 
Princess Mary of Great Britain—her real appellation. 
The titles of the father’s dukedom have been added for 
the sake of distinction, as when there were two Prince 
Georges—one the son of the Duke of Cumberland, the 
other the Duke of Cambridge. But to adopt this form 
when there are no duplicates is a clear redundancy and 
| vulgarism.” 








GroreGeE Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


BELL INSCRIPTIONS FROM WARWICKSHIRE. 


I. Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon (6): — 


1, Iohn Wakefeild and Thomas Spiers, Chyrchwardens., 
1683. 

2. + Mikell Evitt + Sam! Tombs, Chvyrchwds + R, S. 
1735. 

3. William Dyde, Thomas Badger, Chvrchwardens. 
Ii. Bagley made m. 1742. 

4, Mathew Bagley made mee. 1683. 

5. Iohn Taylor and Iohn Hvnt, Chvrehwardens. 

6. Iohn Cooks, Richard Goode, Avery Edwards, 
Cooks Spires,C. W. 1717. 


II. Guild Chapel, Stratford-on-Avon (2) : — 


Robt Wells, Albourne, Fecit. 1782. 
2. DBHWHSIWRB[wheel] ACRHTGWSRTUN 

R W—AL-TO-D-RICHARD WALFORD. 
RICHARD CASTELL—B-AN-THOMMELL 
HENRI NORMON, STRATFORD BURGUS. 


III. St. Leonard, Charlecote (2): — 

1, William Badley made mee. 1697. 

2. Richard Lewis and John Dikins, 
1697. 





1683. 
Iohn 


(?) sMITH 
1633, 


Chvrehwardens. 


[ These bells were in the old church here. | 
| IV. St. Peter, Hampton-Lucy (1) :— 
Rev‘ J, Lucey, 


The | 


1. T. Mears of London, Fecit. Rector, 


| 1826, 

V. Leek Wootton (5): — 

1,2. The Gift of the Hon Mary Leigh. 
Hartford, Fecit. 1793. 

3. Prosperity to all our Benefactors. 

Mr’ Winter, Church Wr. 

4. God save the Queen and Chureb. A. R. 

+ IESVS NAZ AR INVS, REX IV DEORUM. 


J. Briant, 


03 


A. R.17 


1703. 


5. 


VI. St. Nicholas, Kenilworth (5): 
1, 2, 3. O.P. I.D. Bryanvs Eldridge me Fe 
4. Mr WwW illiam Best, Vicar. 
Garlic, Chvrchwardens. 1734. 
5. Sam. Butler, R. Russell, C.W. John Bry 
| ford, Fecit. 1793. 
i 


1656, 


*it. 
1 Thomas 


John Parker and 


rant, Hert- 
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VII. St. Mary, Warwick (10): — 

1. Prosperity to all ovr Benefactors. <A. R. 1703. 

2. Prosperity to all ovr Benefactors, A. R. 1703. I, P. 
Esq’. 

3. God save y* Qveen. A.R. Prosperity to this Place. 

4. Peace and Good Neighbourhood. A. R. 1710. 

5. Abra. Rudhall, of Gloucester, cast us all Anno 1702. 

6. A, i. 

7. God prosper this Place, and all that belong to it. 
A. R. 1702. 


8. Peace and Good Neighbourhood. 1702. 


9. God preserve the Church and Kingdom, and grant | 


vs Peace, 1702. 

10. The Rev* R, Packwood, Vicar. I. Arkesden, 
I. Allen, Ch.wardens. 1814, Prosperity to this Town. 
T. Mears, of London, Fecit. 

Also a small “ fire” bell with date, 1670. 

VIII. St. James’s Chapel, Leicester’s Hospital, 
Warwick (1):— 

1721, 

IX. Holy Trinity, Coventry (8):— 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. C, and G. Mears, Founders, London. 

7. These Seven Bells were recast A.p. 1856. 

8. The Rev¢ Joseph Rann, LL.B., Vicar. William 
Grant, Edward King, Joseph Cattell, and Robert Jarvis, 
Churchwardens. 1776, Pack and Chapman of London. 

The bells here are in a wooden belfry, erected 
adjacent to the church. It is about thirty-five 
feet high, and is very unsteady. The bells of All 
Saints, Leamington, are in a similar erection, but 
not so high. It has an unsightly appearance. I 
was informed the bells had been in it for twenty 
or thirty years. W. Constrt. Bovtrer. 

The Park, Hull. 





| the collar of the Order of St. Esprit.” 


DcKke or Wettiretronx.—I am obliged to 


| trouble you, in hopes that you will have the 


goodness to allow in your pages the correction of 
a statement falsified in those of your French col- 
league (maximo intervallo) I’ Intermédiaire. A 
question was therein proposed last year of con- 
siderable historical interest: Whether the Duke 
of Wellington was created a Marshal of France 
by Louis XVIII. ?—an asseveration that has been 
frequently made to discredit the Restoration in the 
eyes of the French. As I am the only surviving 
aide-de-camp of the Duke of Wellington, with 
the exception of Lord George Lennox, I answered 
the question, having some authority on the sub- 
ject, saying, “that the Duke never had been 
named a Marshal of France; and that all he had 
ever received from Louis XVIII. (unlike Pozzo 
di Borgo, who received a million of francs) was 
It ap- 
pears to have suited the purpose of the Parisian 
editor of the Intermédiaire, not only to have com- 
pletely changed the form of my short letter, but 
to make me say, out of his own imagination, that 


| the Duke of Wellington was named an aide-de- 


I send you the inscriptions on the bells of the | 
church of Shipton-le-Moyne, co. Gloucester. 1 | 


took them last October. The church was restored 
last year, when No. 6 was added to the original 
peal. 

No. 1, the largest, is cracked. Inscription, 
black-letter: “Sum Rosa Pulcata Mundi Maria 
Vocata.” There is also a shield of arms between 
two crosses, viz.: A bend between a cross and a 
“ circle.” 

Note. This shield is engraved in The Book of 
Days, in an article on “ Bell Marks ;” but, 
strange to say, no description is given. I could 
find no date on the bell. 

No. 2. Dated 1620. No inscription. 

No. 3. Dated 1620. No inscription. 

No. 4. Dated 1704. Inscription: “God save 

Queen Anne and the Church.” 

No. 5. Dated 1704. “Joseph Brownage and 
Christopher Downton.” I am in doubt whether 
the word “ Churchwarden ” was not added. 

No. 6. Dated 1865. “ Mears and Co.” 


Wx. CHanpier HEALD. 


camp to Louis XVIII.—an idea so ludicrous, that 
it could only have entered into a head of singular 
conformation. I wrote to the said editor, request- 
ing him, very civilly, not to spread such an his- 
torical absurdity—the correspondence having been 
carried on under my name, Carapoc. The editor 
had neither the good faith to correct the state- 
ment, nor the courtesy to answer my letter. 
Howpen, Lrevt.-GENERAL. 
Paris, Cours la Reine, 28, Aug. 17, 1866. 


Monmovtn’s Mistress.—No. 983 (Lord Hough- 
ton’s) in the National Portrait Gallery is stated to 
be Lady Margaret Wentworth, daughter of the 
first Earl of Strafford and mistress of James Duke 
of Monmouth. This is an error. If this be Lady 
Margaret Wentworth, the youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Strafford and his third wife Elizabeth 


| Rhodes, she was not Monmouth’s mistress. In- 


deed, as she was born in 1636, she was thirteen 
years older than him, which alone would make it 
unlikely. If, however, this be the portrait of 
Monmouth’s mistress, then it is not that of Lady 
Margaret, but of Henrietta Baroness Wentworth, 


| granddaughter of the Earl of Cleveland (542) and 


daughter of Thomas Lord Wentworth, of Nettle- 
stede, Colonel of the Guards. Her father and 
grandfather died when she was young, and left 
her a peeress in her own right, and possessed of a 
considerable fortune. She sacrificed her fortune 
and her honour to Monmouth, who repaid her 
with devoted attachment, declaring at his last 


| moment that she was his true wife in the sight of 





Heaven. It washer ambition that impelled him to 
make the attempt for the crown, and her fortune 
that enabled him to raise the necessary force. She 
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and was buried at Todding- 
SEBASTIAN. 


Proressor GLAIsHER’s “ Brvz Mist.” —It is 
somewhat late to allude to this curious phenome- 
non, but the great interest of the subject will be 
an apology. I am well acquainted with this at- 
mospheric appearance, having witnessed several 
outbreaks of cholera. After the first I never saw 
one which was not preceded by the peculiar at- 
mospheric appearance so well described as the 
“blue mist.” One or two days before Professor 
Glaisher’s letter appeared in the papers, on coming 
in from the garden I said to several members of 
my family, “ We are in for the cholera; this is a 
real cholera day.” Next morning the papers re- 
ported three or four cases in the town, distant 
four miles—all, I believe, fatal! Now the situa- 
tion of this place is at some considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea, somewhat higher, perhaps, 
than Greenwich Observatory. We have the 
Dublin Mountains to the rear, and a clear view 
over the Bay of Dublin in front, bounded by the 
Hill of Howth; and I need hardly say that the 
atmosphere in general is clearer than a “ Lon- 
doner” can have any idea of, unless he has gone 
many a mile beyond the sound of “ Bow bells” ; 
but the heavy blue haze brooding over the bay 
and the city on our left was perfectly distinguish- 
able, and was remarked by other members of the 
family. Francis Rosert Davis. 

Hawthorn. 


died soon after him, 
ton, in Bedfordshire. 


Mattrys ork Martins? —In reviewing a re- 
cently-published novel, of which I am the author, 
and in the title of which “ Mattins” is the first 
word, The Saturday Review accuses me of “ bad 
spelling,” in putting two ?’s to the word “ Mat- 
tins.” The Observer speaks to the same effect ; 
but The Press says: “Cuthbert Bede is quite 
right in spelling ‘ Mattins’ in the way he has 
chosen. The word comes through the Italian, 
whence its old form.” I may remark, that if I 
am guilty of bad spelling, it was not from care- 
lessness, but deliberate choice; and that, when 
my printers put two ¢’s in the word, I corrected 
the proofs by deleting one ¢,—my publishers 
giving their sanction to the correction. It would 
have been sufficient for the purposes of my novel 
that the clergy of the ik to which it chiefly 
alluded, invariably used the word “ mattins” in 
their published lists of their church services ; but, 
at vol. i. p. 200 of the novel, I have shown that 
I was aware the word was usually printed 
“matins” by quoting, as representative poets, 
Shakspeare, Scott, and Tennyson—to whom I 
might have added Keble —who have used the 
word “matins” in what I have there designated 
its “poetical sense.” The word only appears 
once in the Prayer-Book, at the heading of the 
table of Proper Lessons; and it is there spelt 


| spell “ cheque, 


jollied it away,” 


“Mattins.” Although The Times teaches us to 
” “diocese,” “comptroller,” and a 
few other words, after a new fashion, yet, as one 
who wishes to be exact to at in the spelling of a 
word, I here wish to ask which is correct, “ mat- 


tins” or “matins ” ? CUTHBERT : BEDE. 


Hossiins: Joiirep.— These two words are 
used in Huntingdonshire, and I do not find them 
in any dictionaries of colloquial expressions. 
“ Hobblins” is a scanty crop of hay, formed by 
the skimmings of the aftermath or second mow- 
ing. “ Jollied” is used in a bad sense: e. g. “ he 
that is, he made away with it 
secretly, stole it. The nearest approach that I 
can find to the latter word is in Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary, under the head “Jolly,” where, al- 
though it is “a word of praise,” it is used from a 
dishonest motive, to puff off a hawker’s goods. 
Sternberg’s Northamptonshire Glossary has “ Jole,” 
as a noun, “ to roll to and fro in walking.” 

CurTHBERT BEDE. 


Maypotr.—The maypole at Hurstbourne-Tar- 
rant was not the only one in Hampshire (3"¢ 8. 
x. 124.) There is now in the village of Cheriton, 
near Alresford, a maypole reputedly the loftiest 
in the county ; and well I remember how the vil- 
lage maying always ended at its base, the National 
Anthem being sung as the finale. 

J. W. BatcHE or. 

Odiham. 

Canons or 1608. — 

“Tt seems also the better opinion that the canons of 
1603 did not bind Man, for they were passed only in a 
convocation of the province of Canterbury, and did not 
bind York, of which Man was made a suffragan (see) in 
the reign of Henry VIII.” — Quarterly Review, p. 181 
current number. 

* The canons of 1603 were duly considered and passed 
with every mark of independent authority by the con- 
vocation of the northern province.”— Vide Trevor's Two 
Convocations, pp- 90, 101. 

KE. H. A. 


Queries. 


ArtiFictaL Harcatne or Hen’s Eees. — I 
have tried in vain to get reliable information on 
this subject. Can any of your readers inform me 
of any reliable work on the subject? Bucknell’s 
Treatise I can nowhere obtain. Ss. 


BatLaAp on Joun Dyon.—Where can I see a 
ballad written on the murder of Mr. John Dyon 
of Branscroft, near Doncaster? The crime hap- 
pened on Feb. 16, 1828. The ballad was printed 
* a broadside, and very widely circulated at the 
time. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, 


Brigg. 


— The recent ventila- 
” in your 


“A Boox or Reason.” 
tion of the phrase “‘ Rhyme and Reason 
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pages, has suggested to me the query as to one 
special meaning attached to the word reason, as 
used in the old poem called “The most pleasant 
Song of Lady Bessy, eldest Daughter of King 
Edward IV., and how she married King Henry 
VIL,” &c. The lady is telling the first Earl of 
Derby, whom she calls “ Father Stanley,” the last 
words of her dying father to herself : — 
“ Daughter, as thou wilt have my blessing, 
Do as I shall councell thee ; 
And to my words give good list’ning, 
for one day they may pleasure thee : 
Mere is a book of reason ; keep it well, 
As you will have the love of me; 
Neither to any creature do it tell, 
Nor let no living Lord it see, 
Except it be to the Lord Stanley, 
The which I love full heartiley.” 

From the further words of the dying king, it is 
clear that what he calls “a book of reason” is 
really a book of prophecy: for it foretells that 
no son of his shall be crowned, but that his 
daughter — 

* shall be Queen, and wear the crown, 
So doth expresse the prophecye.” 

My queries are:—1. Are there any other in- 
stances of this application of the word reason? 
2. What is the connection, association, or appli- 
cation, which leads a book of prediction to be 
called a book of reason ? Crux. 


Bovurcurer Famriy.— The old parish church 
of Clontarf, near Dublin, has been lately unroofed, 
a very beautiful new church having been erected 
at a short distance from it. On looking over the 
ruins, I saw some mural monuments, now exposed 
to the weather, the inscriptions on which should 
be preserved, in case they are not, as I think 


they ought to be, removed to the modern church. | 


On one of these, a large and handsome marble 
monument, is the following inscription, which I 
have copied verbatim : — 

“ Near this place is inter’d Cuartes Bourcuter, 
Esq", of Northamptonshire. He died the 18 day of 
May, 1716, in the 52¢ year of his age: and Barbara his 
wife, eldest daughter of Richard Harrison, Esq", of Balls, 
in Hertfordshire, who died the 27 day of Decemb*, 1719, 
. in the 51* year of her age: they came into Ireland after 
the Revolution with the Hon» Gui" Villiers, father to 
the present Earl of Grandison and uncle to the aforesaid 
Barbara: they left two sons and five daughters, viz. 
the Hon>'* Rich¢ Bourchier, Esq', now Governor of Bom- 
bay in the East Indies, the Reverend M. Edward Bour- 
chier of Hertford, and Mary, Barbara, Catherine, Anna 
Maria, and Arrabella, Barbara was maried to Rich 
Prittie, Esq", of Tipperary ; Catherine to William Yarner, 
Esq", grandson to S* Abraham Yarner; Anna Maria to 
the Right Hone Lord Ward of Himley, in Stafford- 
sbire ; Arrabella died unmaried, Their virtues are so well 
known as to render elogies unnecessary. Mary, their 
eldest daughter, erected this monument to their memory 
Anno Domini mpccrvm1.” 


[ have been particular in the spelling of some 
words, and the want of initial capitals, in the in- 


| scription. Can any of your correspondents furnish 
the pedigree of Mr. Bourchier ? 
H. Lorrvs Torveynam. 


Burnine Harr.—Can any of the readers of 


“N. & Q.” say whether the following superstition 
prevails elsewhere than in Ireland? It is held by 
the lower orders in that country that human hair 
should never be burned, but should be derzed, it 
being stated in explanation that at the resurrec- 
tion the former owner of the hair will come to 
seek for it.* ACHENDE. 

Dublin. 

Lapy ExizapetH Detavat. — Elkanah Settle, 
in 1694, dedicates a play, called Pastor Fido, or 
the Faithful Shepherd, to this lady ; and speaks in 
eulogistic terms of her parents, the loyal Earl of 








Newburgh and the Lady Aubigny. On referring 
to the Peerage, I see their daughter Elizabeth 
married Robert Delaval, Esq. As I do not find 


| this match in the pedigree of Delaval of Seaton 


Delaval, I should be glad to know something 
more about this Robert Delaval and his wife, the 
Lady Elizabeth. E. H. A. 


German Rirtze.—I purchased at a sale a seven- 
grooved rifle (hair-trigger), with all the furniture 
beautifully chased up with hunting subjects. 
There is no forge mark on the barrel or elsewhere. 
On the lock plate is— “JoH. HETISCH. WEILER.” 
Onthe barrel, close to the breech—* JOHANN. HATI- 
SCWEILER. IN. CARLSBAAD.” Any information re- 
specting the date of the arm, or of its maker, will 
be very acceptable to “Pop.” 

Harpyxyvte: T. J. Matnras. — Mathias was 


so great an admirer of the ballad of Hardykuute, 
which he terms a “fine old poem,” that he wrote 





| 
| 


“a little illustration of it, which, by a very strong 
figure of speech, I called a commentary.” Of 
this production he printed a few copies, two of 
which he presented to Bishop Percy, July 24, 
1795. (Nichols’s Illustrations, viii. 315.) 

Can any of your correspondents point out where 
a copy can be found, as there does not appear to 
be one in any of the public libraries of Edin- 
burgh ? J. M. 

Meanrne or Inpex: Tne Emperor [evry 
AND Bisnor Merywerc.—In Dr. Maitland’s Dark 
Ages, p. 137 (third ed.), is the following note, 
giving the story of the Emperor Henry and 
Bishop Meinwere : — 

“ Sciens autem Imperator, episcopum secularibus ne- 
gotiis multipliciter occupatum, tam latinitatis locutione 
quam in lectione barbarismi vitia non semel incurrere, 
de missali in quadam collecta pro defunctis, fa de famulis, 
et famulabus, cum capellano suo delevit, et episcopum pro 
requie animarum patris sui et matris missam celebrare 
rogavit. Episcopus igitur ex improviso missam cele- 
brare accelerans, ut scriptum reperit, mulis et mudabus 





[* Consult two articles on the superstition about hu- 
man hair in “ N. & Q.” 2"4 §. i, 386; ii, 277.—Eb. ] 
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dixit ; sed errorem recognoscens, repetitis verbis, quod 
male dixerat, correxit. Post missam insultans Imperator 
Pontifici, * Ego’ inquit, ‘ patri meo et matri, non mulis 
et mulabus meis, missam celebrari rogavi.’ At ille, ‘ Per 
matrem,’ ait, * Domini, tu more solito iterum illusisti mihi, 
et non quoquo modo, verum in Dei nostri servitio, Cujus 
cro vindex, en promittit meus judex. Namque sibi fac- 
tum non pertransibit inultum.’ Illico canonicis in ca- 
pitolium principalis ecclesiw convocatis, capellanum 
imperatoris, hujus rei conscium, durissime verberibus cas- 
tigari jussit, castigatumque novis vestibus indutum, ad 
Imperatorem, nuntiaturum que facta fuerant, remisit.” 

Dr. Maitland on this observes : — 

“T suspect that the reply of Meinwerc, from the word 
*Cujus,’ &c. is a quotation from some hymn : though it 
is printed like prose, and certainly can hardly be called 
verse.” 

It has occurred to me that the two lines should 
be read as follows, making two hexameters :— 

“ Cujus ero vindex, en promittit mens index, 

Namque sibi fultum non pertransibit inultum.” 

Can any one supply an example of ixdex in a 

sense like this? 
Will the following throw any light upon it, or 
is it obscurum per obscurius ? — 
“.... Ay me, what act 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the Index ? ” 
Hamlet, Act UT, Se. 4, 
WILi1Am SELWYN, 

Cambridge. 

“Op Kent Eteven.” — Who is the author, 
and where can I procure a copy of a poem written 
on the “ Old Kent Eleven,” of which the following 
is, I believe, the first verse ? — 

“ Jackson's pace is very fearful, 
Wilsher’s hand is very high, 
William Caffyn has good judgment, 
And an admirable eye.” 
F. A. H. 


LutMan AnD Duptey Famini1es.— Wanted in- 
formation respecting the families of Lutman and 
Dudley. A William Dudley went to America, 
1637, who was married at Okeley, Surrey, in 
1636, to Jane Lutman. William is supposed to 
have had brothers, Edward, Daniel, and David. 
A family of Lutman lived at Wysborrowe Green, 
Sussex, temp. Elizabeth. H. A. Burcener. 

6, Everett Street, Russell Square. 

Monogram Query.—If the Editor will kindly 
admit a woodcut into the pages of “N. & Q.,” I 
should like to submit the ac- 
companying monogram in the 
hope of obtaining a reading of 
it. The date of it is about 
1715; and I have other motives 
than mere curiosity in wishing 
to know what letters it repre- 
sents. It has puzzled some 
good authorities, F. M. 8. 

Grorér Mortanp.— Could any of your cor- 
iespondents assist me in the discovery of that 


| that this meant a cow-house. 





large and fine view of the wayside inn near 
Mount Sorrel, Leicestershire, painted by George 
Morland, and from which Ward engraved the 
print (in mezzotinto) in 1793 or thereabouts? It 
was formerly in the possession of the Roberts 
family (who were inhabitants of Hammersmith, 
near London), and now lost. 

When last seen a few years since, its frame 
(Morland’s pattern) was fast going to decay, and 
it is hoped the picture has not met with the same 
fate. AN ANXIovus ADMIRER. 


Myst or Mistet: Mystore.—I heard a trial 
at Leeds last week, in which there was a claim to 
a right of way to a mistel. I found, on inquiry, 
I cannot find the 
word in Halliwell. Will some of your correspon- 
dents give me the origin of the word, and say 
whether it is cognate with Mystole, the seat of 
Sir John Fagge, in Kent ? CEARRY. 


Quotations: “ILs s’AMUSAIENT TRISTEMENT,” 
ETc. — A strange mystery hangs over the original 
source of this hackneyed phrase. About three 
years ago (3™ S. iv. 208) I wrote to “N. & Q.” to 
Inquire where it was to be found, adding that [ 
had in vain searched for it in the writings of Frois- 
sart, to whom it is so constantly attributed. A 
correspondent (W. T., iv. 277) replied that it was 
not from Froissart, but from Sully’s Memoirs. t 
turned to the latter work, and sought for the pas- 
sage, but without success; and I then asked (5"* 
8. viii. 393) whether it was to be found in any 
other edition than that which I had consulted (a 
Londres, 1749, 8 vols. 8yo.) To this query I got 
no reply. 

Lately, a fresh correspondent (3" S. x. 46) again 
inquires the original source of the quotation, and 
again he is assured (by J. W. W., x. 99), that it 
is to be found in Froissart. You, Mr. Editor, 
very pertinently ask—“ where?” and I echo the 
question once more. Will some reader of “N.&Q.” 
carefully look through both Froissart and Sully 
(some other edition of the latter than that which 
I have cited as examined by me), and settle, once 
for all, whether the passage exists in either of 
those authors? If not there, in what work is it 
to be found? Or is it, as I formerly suggested, 
one of those pretended quotations which, at vari- 
ous times, have so perplexed literary inquirers ? 
Will some of our learned French friends help us? 
What says M. Chasles ? JAYDER. 


Who wrote the following words, “ Metuunt du- 
bitasse videri”’? J. E. 8. 


Where do the following passages occur? The 
first I have met with in the Rey. F. W. Robert- 
son’s sermon, entitled The Irreparable Past. Mr. 
Robertson says, that under no circumstances are 
we justified in sitting — 
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“ By the poisoned springs of life, 
Waiting for the morrow which shall free us from the 

strife,” 
“ "Mid the laburnum’s dropping of gold, 

Rose the light shaft of orient mould, 

And Europe’s violets faintly sweet, 

Purpled the moss-beds at its feet.” 

JONATHAN Bovucurer. 


University Exprnses.—Will any of the cor- 
respondents of “ N. & Q.” kindly give me informa- 
tion on the following subjects, viz., What is the 
expense of a Commoner at Christ Church and 
other Colleges at Oxford; and a Pensioner at 
Trinity and other Colleges at Cambridge ; also, a 
Commoner at University College, and the ‘two 
Halls at Durham, from Matriculation, the time of 
taking the B.A. degree? What amount of resi- 
dence is required at the above Universities before 
& person can graduate ? C. L. L. 


Queries With Answers. 


Ancrent Britisn Cuurcu.—In a scarce book 
(not of much value), written by a certain J. T. 
Philipps, Preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, 
son of George IL., there is an “ Oratio de origine 
Christiane Religionis apud Britones,” which was 
spoken to celebrate at once St. David’s day and 
the birthday of Queen Caroline. He says in it 
that the Britons were Christians more than half a 
century before the arrival in Britain of St. Austin, 
giving a very bad character of this missionary. 
These are the words : — 

“Clare patet doctrinam Christianam inter Britones 
fuisse notissimam quinquaginta vel eo amplius annis ante- 
quam Augustinus monachus, turpis lucri spe et domi- 
nandi libidine ductus, oras appulerit Britannicas.” 

I should be very glad to know if there be any 
authentic foundation for this statement about the 
early Christianity of the Britons, as well as for 
the abuse of poor St. Austin. HowDeEn. 

St. Etienne de Bayonne. 

[It must be evident that the Preceptor to the Duke 
of Cumberland, like our historian Hume, had merely 
“dipped” into the early ecclesiastical history of Britain. 
Even the late Mr. Daniel O’Connell once asked the fol- 
lowing flippant question in the House of Commons, “ Who 
ever heard of a Church in Britain before the arrival of 
St. Augustine?” This disregard of the history of the 
primitive Church of Britain is altogether inexcusable, 
when in most public libraries may be found the works 
of the Venerable Bede, Archbishop Ussher, Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet, Bishop Lloyd, Bishop Burgess, and others. 
Archbishop Ussher’s Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Anti- 
quitates is an almost inexhaustible repertory of informa- 
tion of the early progress of Christianity in Great Britain 
and Ireland; and, as Dr. Parr justly remarks, “all that 
have written since with any success on this subject must 
own themselves beholden to him for his elaborate collec- 
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tions.”"* Had the Duke’s Preceptor consulted the fore- 
going writers, he would have discovered for his own 


| satisfaction that the storm of the Diocletian persecution, 


that era of martyrs, had extended to our own island 
[ A.p. 303-4], and was felt by the British Christians with 
some severity at York, London, and Verulam, At the 
latter place suffered St. Alban, the proto-martyr of Bri- 
tain, “ on a hill,” says Bede, * adorned, or rather clothed, 
with all kinds of flowers, worthy from its lovely appear- 
ance to be the scene of a martyr’s sufferings.” During 
the fourth century we find the British Church recognised 
as a portion of the great Christian community, and her 
prelates attending the councils of Arles and Sardica, and 
probably those of Nice and Ariminum, and subscribing 
their decrees and canons. During the fifth century the 
Gospel was introduced into Ireland by Palladius, and its 
church organised by St. Patrick, whilst St. Ninian, at the 
same period, was converting the Southern Picts. In the 
following century we read of the successful labours of St. 
Dubricius and St. David in Wales, as well as of St. Co- 
lumba at Iona, and of the triumphs of the Faith over 
Druidical mythology and Roman paganism. It was in 
the year 596 that St. Augustine and his companions ar- 
rived in Kent, of whose character and indefatigable la- 
bours for the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons the Duke’s 
Preceptor was as uninformed as he was of the history 
of the Ancient British Church. } 


Cowrer’s Hymn, “Gop MOVES IN A MYSTERI- 
ous way,” Erc.—The tradition respecting the 
origin of this hymn has frequently appeared in 
orint. The following version from Creamer’s 
Methodist Hymnology, New York, 1848, is one of 
the best : — 

“ The following circumstances connected with the com- 
position of this hymn, though not related by any of 
Cowper’s biographers with whom we are acquainted, are, 
we believe, generally held to be authentic in England, 
When under the influence of the fits of mental derange- 
ment to which we have alluded, he most unhappily, but 
firmly believed that it was the divine will that he should 
drown himself in a particular part of the river Ouse, 
Calling one evening for a post-chaise, he ordered the 
driver to take him to that spot, which he readily under- 
took to do, as he well knew it. On this occasion, how- 
ever, several hours were consumed in seeking it, and 
utterly in vain. The man was forced to admit that he 
had entirely lost his road. The snare was thus broken ; 
Cowper escaped the temptation, returned to his home, and 
immediately sat down and wrote a hymn which has minis- 
tered comfort to thousands, and will probably do so for 
generations to come.” 

C. D. Tlarpcastie. 

Keighley. 

[ We still think that the story mentioned by CorTex 
(3'4 S, x. 128), and the enlarged version of it communi- 
eated by C. D. Harpcastie, are mere traditional mis- 
representations of the fact stated by Mr. Greatheed. That 
gentleman, preaching at Olney in May, 1800, before a 


* A translation of this work, with notes by a competent 
editor, would be a valuable addition to Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. 
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congregation, to the great majority of whom Cowper was 
known, and within a month after the poet’s death, stated 
that, “during a solitary walk in the fields,” the poet, 
being at the time in a certain particular frame of mind, 
composed the hymn in question, Here is a credible fact, 
clearly stated by a competent authority, and under cir- 
cumstances which give many guarantees for its truth. 
Both the adverse statements distinctly contradict this 
asserted fact ; but upon what authority ? CorTex rather 
asks for authority than gives any: he heard his version 
a few days ago. The other version, published in New 
York in 1848, is admitted not to have been related by 
the poet’s biographers, but is nevertheless believed to be 
generally held to be authentic in England. It seems to 
be in part a perversion of a story told by Cowper himself 
of his taking a coach and ordering the man to drive to 
the Tower Wharf, intending to commit suicide in the 
Thames, and abandoning his intention on finding the 
wharf preoccupied; but that circumstance occurred many 
years before, and had no connexion whatever with the 
rhe mode in which it is stated in the 
was frus- 


hymn in question. 
enlarged version that the attributed design 
trated, namely, by the post-boy driving round and round, 
and up and down, and consuming hours in a vain en- 
deavour to find a spot that he well knew, is surely too 
farcical to merit attention anywhere save in the ex- 
tremely popular comedy from which it was derived. 
From the words quoted by C. D. Harpcast ie, it would 
seem as if something of the character of a miraculous 
interposition of Providence is sought to be given to this 
new version of the ruse practised by Tony Lumpkin! 
Such are the vagaries played by tradition. | 


Tue Nerpie-Guy.—Who, may I ask, was the 
inventor of this formidable weapon? I have heard 
that the honour belongs to wally and more- 
over, that it is no new contrivance, being more 
than forty years old. ABHBA. 

[ The merit of the original invention of the Zundnadel- 
gewehr, or needle-gun, is a disputed point. The Builder 
says : —“ It has been stated that the principle of firing a 
gun by means of a needle suddenly penetrating an ex- 
plosive substance fixed in the cartridge was invented by 
Mr. John Hanson, of Folley Hall Leadworks, Hudders- 
construeting a 
breech-loader for his own amusement and service in rook- 


field, who completed his invention by 
shooting. Mr. Hanson had a friend, a gunsmith—Mr. 
Golden of Hudderstield—to whom, it is said, he 
invention, which was patented by him in 1843, in the 


ave his 
names of Golden and Hanson—five years before it was 
Mr. Golden, 


at the request of the King of Prussia, forwarded two of 


made public by the Prussian Government. 
Mr. Hanson’s guns to him so far back as 1846, two years 
The Dublin Daily Express 
honour of the invention of the “ Prussian” 
The 
original inventor, it states, was Captain James Whitley, 


before it became public.” 
claims the 


needle-gun and its peculiar cartridge for Lreland. 


of the 9th Foot, who, in 1823, had a breech-loading needle- 
gun constructed by Messrs. Trulock, of that city, and took 
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the preliminary steps to secure a patent for it. Ie sub- 
mitted his invention to Government, but was treated with 
such coldness and indifference that he became disheart- 
ened, and allowed his invention to remain in obscurity. 
The principle of placing and igniting the charge in 
front of the projectile by means of a needle, was pat nted 
in England by Abraham Mosar on the 15th of December, 
1831; his musket was submitted to the Board of Ordnance 
for trial in 1834, but the method of loading, namely, at 
the muzzle, was very complicated; and the inventor not 
having pecuniary means sufficient to improve and carry 
out his invention, it was not tested. While efforts were 
being made in France to augment the power and accuracy 
of small arms, loaded at the muzzle, M. Dreyse, of Sém- 
merda, in Thuringia, about the year 1835, was led to try 
whether the inconvenience of ramming down and flatten- 
ing the shot might not be got rid of by loading the barrel 
at the breech—an old project ; and he suggested a plan for 
this purpose, which has since been adopted, with some im- 
provements by Klein, in the Prussian army. (Douglas’s 
Naval Gunnery, edit. 1860.) Recently Dreyse has 
decorated by the King of Prussia, and elevated to the 
rank of Baron, in recognition of the important services 


been 


rendered by him in the invention of this weapon. | 


Wetsn Herogs at Acrincovrt.— History in- 
forms us that the king was saved by David Gam 
and two other Welsh esquires at Agincourt. Can 
any of your readers learned in history give me 
their names ? RECORD. 

| The histories of England and Wales have duly re- 
corded the achievements of the three heroic Wels! 
Gam, Vaughan, and Lloyd—who so gallantly sacrificed 





men— 


their own lives in rescuing their monarch, when stunned 
with a blow from a battle-axe, in the furious onslaught of 
eighteen French knights, who had associated in a vow to 
take him dead or alive, and who all fell in the attempt. 
In Coxe’s Monmouthshire are the following notices of these 
renowned worthies : — 

* Old Court, Monmouthshire, formerly the r 
the celebrated Sir David Gam, who, being sent to recon- 
noitre the French before the battle of Agincourt, said to 
King Henry V., ‘An’ please your Majesty, there are 
enough to be beaten—enough to be taken prisoners—and 
enough to run away.’ King Henry (adds the Cambrian 
historian) was well pleased and much encouraged with 
this undaunted report of Sir David, whose t« did 
not express more valour than his hands performed ; for, 
in the heat of the battle, the king’s person being in danger, 
Sir David charged the enemy with such eagerness and 
masculine bravery, that they were glad to give way, and 
so rescued the king, though with the loss of much blood 
and lives of himself, his son-in-law Sir Roger Vaughan, 
and kinsman Walter Lloyd (who were all three knighted 
by the king in the field before the breath was out of their 
bodies , and so ended the life, but not the fame, of the 
signally valiant Sir David Gam.” 

It appears that Sir Roger Vaughan, of Bedwardine, in 
Herefordshire, had married Gwladis, the daughter of Sir 


sidence of 


mgue 
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David Gam, who survived him, and became the wife of | and two printed editions, besides the Compluten- 


another hero of Agincourt, Sir William Thomas of Rag- 
land; and Sir Walter, or rather Watkin Lloyd of the 
lordship of Brecknock, was also, by his marriage, related 
to Sir David Gam. } 

Qvoration.—In the Appendix to Raymond's 


Life of Abraham Lincoln (p. 730), the following 
words are ascribed to the President : — 


“ There are some quaint, queer verses, written, I think, | 


by Oliver Wendell Holmes, entitled ‘ The Last Leaf,’ one 
ot which is, to me, inexpressibly touching.” He then 
repeated these also from memory. The verse he referred 
to occurs about the middle of the poem, and is this :— 
‘ The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.’ 
“ As he finished this verse he said, in his emphatic way: 
‘ For pure pathos, in my judgment, there is nothing finer 
than those six lines in the English language.’” 
I have not been able to find the lines in any of 
the writings of the poet referred to. J. E. 8. 
St. John’s, Cambridge. 
| These exquisite lines are by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and may be found in the seventeenth edition (1859) of his 
Poems, p. 85, “ The Last Leaf.” | 


Replies. 


PSALM XXII. 16. 
(3" S. x. 106.) 

No doubt Mr. Kerentiey’s conjecture of 1385 
for "N35 is very ingenious, and makes very good 
sense; but he is in error in supposing that good 
sense cannot be made of the passage as the word 
now stands. Parkhurst says that “the word in 
this form may be considered either as a noun mas. 
plur. in reg., or as a participle mas. plur. agreeing 
either with the preceding noun of multitude, ny 
or with Dyn, and thus it may be rendered 
‘piercing, or the piercers of my hands and my 
feet.’ And as to the difficulty supposed to arise 
from the X, in Bagster’s ZZebrew Lexicon, sec. xxi. 
p- 45, the matter is explained, and it is stated 
that verbs of this paradigm are very seldom 
written in full with the &, but several similar 
words are given, which are written in full. 

I, however, see no reason why the root of the 
word was not IN3, as Parkhurst gives it. Many 
are the Hebrew words of which we do not find 
the root in the Bible, and in these cases the 
reasonable course is to suppose a root, which 
raises no difficulty, rather than one that gives rise 
to a doubt. 

But it appears that the present reading is not 
found in all the MSS. According to Parkhurst, 
“ Dr. Kennicott in his Bible refers to three MSS., 


sian, which read }98D with the final }; and 
agreeably to this reading both the LXX and Vul- 
gate render it as a verb; the former dputay xeipds 
zov, and the latter by foderunt. So the Syriac 
Version, 1yt3, they penetrated, or perforated.” See 
also Bagster’s Lexicon, ubi supra. 

I am altogether in favour of this reading, which 
is plainly as old as the Septuagint Version, and 
renders any conjecture, however ingenious, quite 
unnecessary. 

I am grateful, however, to Mr. Krienriey for 
having called attention to the passage, for it is 
very pleasant pastime to investigate such points, 
especially when, as in this instance, the result is 
an entire conviction that the English version is 
correct. C. 8. G. 


Your correspondent, Tuos. Kr1entiey, in re- 
ference to the disputed passage in Psalm xxii. 16, 
seems to consider that by his plausible supposition 
he has at length put an end to all doubt onl une 
tainty on the subject. But very few scholars will, 
I fancy, agree with him if he has no better argu- 
ment to advance in support of his emendation thau 
by remarking that the x is unaccounted for, should 
we follow the LXX. But aleph is often redundant 
in Hebrew verbs, andis here considered to be what 
grammarians call a mere mater lectionis. The most 
ancient versions, such as the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, Syriac, and Arabic, appear to have read 
MND, foderunt.. Luther translates the word by 
“ Sie haben meine Hiinde und Fiisze durchgraben.” 
The A. V. and the Douay translation are almost 
the same. (See Bellarmine On the J’salms, Ex- 
plicatio Psalmi xxi; also, Phillips's Commentary 
on the Psalms, i. 164. London, 1846.) 

J. DALTON. 

Norwich. 

P.S. In order to prevent any. mistake, I should 
have mentioned that S. Lee in his Zebrew Lex. 
(sub. voce ")3) mentions that two MSS. read 
MWD for 93. Thus your correspondent will see 
more clearly how the aleph can be accounted for, 
being a mere mater lectionis. 

The word ‘783, ca-ari, “like a lion,” stands part 
of the existing text, notwithstanding the critical 
researches of Kennicott, Bruns, and De Rossi. 
The Evangelists did not read the sentence as we 
have it, “ they pierced my hands and my feet,” or 
it would have been introduced into the Gospel 
narrative of Christ’s sufferings,” as two of the 
Evangelists have the 18th [19th] verse, “they 
parted my garments among them, and cast lots 


* In a note to Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, it is 
erroneously stated that all the Evangelists quote the 
words “they pierced my hands and my feet,” which none 
of them, in fact, do. 
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upon ny vesture” (Matt. xxvii. 35, John xix. 24.) 
Moses Mendelssohn, the Jewish Plato, translates 
the word as he finds it, and as it has been left by 
the Massorites, who indicate here no reading 
(>) ditierent from the text (3°N3). 


“ Denn Hunde haben mich umringet, 
Der Frevler Rotte mich umgeben, 
Einem Liwen gleich, Hiinde, Fiisze, 
Alle meine Glieder zihl ich; 
Sie schieszen crimm’ge Blick’ auf mich.” 





“ For dogs have surrounded me, 
The assembly of the wicked hath inclosed me 
Like a lion. Hands, feet, 
All my limbs I count; 
They dart fierce glances at me.” 

The few MSS. which read 1N3, they soiled, or 
173, they dug, are probably copies rejected by the 
Jews for synagogue use as defective. But see 
De Rossi in loco, T. J. Buckron. 


Streatham Place, §. 


SEPULCHRAL DEVICES. 
(5'¢ S. x. 95.) 


The very interesting communication of your 
correspondent S. D. S. has again reminded me of 
a matter which I have long intended to bring 
once more before the council of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” 

The older monumental inscriptions of England | 
and Scotland are rapidly passing from us unre- 
corded. Church restoration is sweeping them away 
wholesale from within our churches; the action of 
the weather, the overcrowded state of our burial 
grounds; the thoughtless taste for violence of 
some of our lower classes, and the uneducated 
desire for improvement of many of the middle and 
upper ranks, are daily working havoc among those 
which lie in burial grounds. This has been stated 
many times before, and is too well known to anti- | 
quaries and genealogists to need one word of illus- 
tration. Most of us, however, are not antiquaries, 
and take little interest in common objects until 
their beauty or latent poetry has been pointed out 
by some one who possesses eloquence or imagina- | 
tion of a high order. Men did not care for me- 
dizeval architecture ° old ballads, or provincial 
dialects, folk lore, or relics of old manners, until 
Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Perey, and their fol- 
lowers taught them. No one has hitherto taught 
us that the tombstones of our fore-elders are me- 
morials important for other purposes besides fos- 
tering the vulgar form of family pride, or helping | 
to establish pedigrees for /egal purposes. <A time 
will come when we shall all know this, but not 
until much ruin has been worked. 

This subject was discussed at considerable | 
length, not only in these pages, but in the columns | 
of various newspapers, about eight years ago, and 
the Society of Antiquaries issued a Proposal for 


the Collection of Authentic Copies of Monumental 
Inscriptions, but I am unable to discover that any 
farther steps were taken towards preserving the 
memory of a class of documents which exists but 
in a single copy. 

Would it not be possible for a few English and 
Scottish antiquaries to agree upon a set of rules 
by which they might labour in consort, and at 
least begin the work of transcription and compila- 
tion ? EpwWARD Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Permit me to thank 8. D. 8. for his interesting 
paper on this subject, and to request that he will 
do me the great favour to refer to “N. & Q.” for 
19th May last, p. 410, with regard to inscriptions 
from Scotland. W. HLS 





The very interesting communication of 8S. D. 8. 


| on this subject reminds me of a gravestone at 


Brancepeth, near Durham, of which I took a 
rubbing some time ago, that is now before me. 
The stone and lettering are of quite a simple 
character; the inscription is as follows : — 
“To the Memory of Thomas 
Johnson of this parish, Who 
Died June The 29, year 1799, 
Aged 75. 
“ What I was once some may relate ; 
What I am now is all Men’s Fate ; 
What I shall be none can explain, 
Till he that call’d doth call again.” 


agi 


In the upper part the stone is cut so as to re- 
present the following objects in low relief, most 
of them the exact size of the originals: A sort of 
basket for carrying surgical appliances; a hand ; 
a metacarpal saw; a key for tooth-drawi1 a 
curved bistoury, with a blade much wider than 
those now employed; a lancet; a seton-needle ; a 
wide-bladed straight bistoury; curved and straight 
probes; two grooved directors; a pair of forceps; 
a spatula; a small knife closed; cury ed and 
straight scissors; a knife closed. 

I have not been able to obtain ant biographical 
particulars, but conclude that the deceased was @ 
surgeon. be ToiBe 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


iw: 


5? 


As you have inserted some remarks upon Se- 


¢ may be 


pulchral Devices, perhaps the following 
considered applicable, as showing the antiquity of 
the custom : — 
ToS youre? MeAd yon rurhp dvé0nce Mémoros 
Kuptov wal xénay, praua xaxofwics. 

This epigram, ascribed to Sappho, is thus trans- 
lated by Grotius : — 

“ Fiscellam remumque pater Pelagoni Meniscus 

Ponit, ci fuerit quam mala vita docens.” 
GeorGE TRAGETT. 
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St. Andrew’s, the oldest church in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is at present undergoing the process of 
restoration. Amongst the stones that have turned 
up is one with this inscription: —“Orate pro 
anima Thome Leighton,” over which are three 
horse-shoes and a nail-hammer— devices which 
are probably meant to indicate that Thomas Leigh- 
ton belonged to the fraternity of smiths. A per- 
son of this name was sheriff of the town in the 
last year of King Henry VII. E. H. A. 


AEROLITES. 
(3 S. x. 94.) 


Though regretting that the disputes of Biblical 
exegesis should trespass upon the columns of 
“N, & Q.” I cannot allow the theories of J. L. to 
pass unchallenged. He tells us that “ the whole 
narrative in Joshua of the overthrow of the Ca- 
naanitish kings and their armies seems to intimate 
an astronomical catastrophe. The ‘great stones’ 
is in the original a simple uncompounded noun 
(793, stones).” This last statement is a great 
blunder; “great stones ” is a literal translation of 
two Hebrew words (mda DDN); and even if 
the word were 393, the meaning of it would be, 
not “stones,” but “hail,” as in all the twenty- 
eight passages of the Hebrew Scriptures where 
the word occurs. The narrative tells us that 
Jehovah discomfited the Amorites, and during 
their flight cast upon them great stones; and it is 
added that the hail-stones (clearly the same thing 
as the “great stones” of the previous clause) de- 
stroyed more than the sword. An action taking 
slace providentially, but through natural causes, 
is often assigned by the Hebrew idiom to the 
direct agency of Jehovah. It is not necessary to 
examine the new meaning substituted by J. L. for 
“ discomfited,” for the Amorites had been “ dis- 
comfited ” before the fall of the “great stones.” I 
conclude, then, that there is nothing whatever to 
justify J. L. in supposing that a fall of aerolites 
took place on the occasion referred to; but that a 
fearful hail-storm increased the panic and destruc- 
tion of the Amorites. 

Lastly, J. L. does not seem to be aware that 
the shooting stars, seen periodically in August 
and November, are of a different nature from 
aerolites. The careful observations made last 
year at various stations throughout England war- 
rant us in assuming so much, though the real 
nature of shooting stars remains a mystery. The 
fall of aerolites is a rare event. Accounts of two 
have lately appeared in the newspapers, but the 
earthly parentage of each has been clearly deter- 
mined. Por the history of one of them, see a letter 
in The Standard of July 11. E. S. D. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


There is no ground, I believe, for the opinion | 
that aerolites fell on the Canaanite kings; the 


word 72, darad, means hail, not stones; in the 
former part of the eleventh verse are found the 
words nidaa DIN, avanim gedoloth=great stones, 
and the latter part of it shows they were hai/- 
stones, T1377 °J3N8, avnai habarad. In the Arabic 
barada means to make cold, and barad means hail. 
The Hebrew word barod means speckled, spotted, 
from the appearance of the hail as it lies on the 
ground. Ezekiel uses a different word, which he 
takes from the Arabic, algabish, or algamish, with 
the article likewise, algavish (xiii. 11, 13; xxviii. 
22). The Hebrew word for stone in connection 
with hail occurs nowhere else except in Isaiah 
(xxx. 30). The word 51573, hamam, discomfited, 
is usually applied to an act of God (Ex. xiv. 24, 
xxiii. 27; Ps. xviii. 15, exliv. G6; 2 Chr. xv. 6). 

Observations on the fall of aerolites show a 
gradual retardation of the November phenomenon, 
hence Humboldt conjectured the precession of the 
nodes in their orbits. This amounts to one day in 
forty-nine years, consequently our August fall 
would occur on the 4th of June, and our Novem- 
ber fall on the 6th of September, N.S., in Joshua’s 
time 1451 zn.c. 

The recorded casualties of death from aerolites 
are, a monk at Crema, Sept. 4, 1511; a Franciscan 
monk at Milan in 1650; and two Swedish sea- 
men, on shipboard, in 1674 (Humboldt, Cosmos, 
i. 124, Bohn). The Chinese have records of aero- 
lites from B.c. 687. 

The projectile force of the aerolites may be 
estimated from the nature of the soil and the 
depth to which they penetrate it, ten to fifteen 
feet. They are calculated to have a planetary 
velocity of from eighteen to thirty-two miles per 
second, that of the earth (translation in its orbit) 
being only sixteen and a half miles per second. 
The maximum size, that of Brazil, is seven and a 
half feet in length. The specific gravity varies 
from 19 to 4°3, that of water being 1. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 


HYLTON OF HYLTON. 
(3"@ S. x. 88.) 

The ancestors of the newly-created Baron 
Hylton came originally from Staffordshire, but re- 
sided for some generations at Cofton Hacket, Wor- 
cestershire, which estate they inherited by a mar- 
riage with Skinner; and were the owners of the 
picturesque timbered house now the property of 
the Baroness Windsor, and well known to the 
traveller on the Birmingham and Bristol Railway. 
But it was not until after the Worcestershire 
estates had passed from the family of Joliffe that 
the marriage with the Hylton connection took 
place in 1769, 

Surtees, in the second volume of his Durham 
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History, gives a full account of that family, their 
pedigree, a plate of Hylton Castle, and their re- 
markable crest: the head of Moses, with horns. 

In 1332 and 1335, the Hylton family had sum- 
mons to Parliament, which was never repeated to 
any of their descendants. One of them sat in 
the Lower House as M.P. for Carlisle; and pro- 
bably the barony, derived from the summons 
above recited, may be still in abeyance between 
the Joliffe and Brisco families. 

An improvident will of Henry Hylton, in 1640, 
reduced the descendants of this ancient barony to 
the rank of private gentry, in which they re- 
mained until the final dispersion of their exten- 
sive property. More than a century has passed 
since that event took place, and, like many similar 
sases, the name of Hylton is resuscitated and the 
barony revived in the person of the heir of the 
blood of the old family in the female line —a 
Privy Councillor of Queen Victoria, and for many 
years an able and respected member of her Par- 
liament. Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Sir Wm. G. H. Jolliffe made selection of the 
title of Hylton of Hylton from the circumstance 
that his grandfather, in 1769, married Eleanor, 
second daughter and ultimately heir of Sir Richard 
Musgrave, of Hayton Castle, Bart., devisee in 1746 
of his uncle, John Hilton, of Hilton Castle, co. 
Durham, who thereupon assumed the name of 
Hylton. His father, Sir Richard Musgrave, who 
died 1739, having married his cousin, Anne, sister 
of the same John Hilton, and daughter of John 
Hilton by Dorothy, eldest daughter of Sir Richard 
Musgrave (the grandfather). The sister of Anne 
Hilton married John Brisco, of Crofton, co. Cum- 
berland, whose grandson, the present Sir Robert 
Brisco, Bart., is co-heir with Lord Hilton of the 
blood of Hilton of Hilton. 

The two unfortunate ladies to whom Mr. Howitt 
alludes in his work, J isits to Remarkable Places, 
may have been the daughters of Mr. William 
Hilton, of the island of Jamaica, whose father, 
Ralph Hilton, of South Shields, was descended 
from a cadet of the main stem in the reign of 
Elizabeth. H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, S.W. 


There is a long and most interesting account of 
the family of Hylton in The Hist. and Antig.of Dar- 
lington, by Mr. William Hylton, Dyer, Longstaffe, 
pp. 34—51, See also Hutchinson’s Hist. Co. Pal. 
Durham, vol. iii. p. xvii; Richard St. George's 
Visitation of Durham, 1614, fol., Sunderland, 1816, 
p- 80; Surtees’ Hist. of Durham, vol. ii. pp. 26, 
28, 29, 35: vol. iv. pp- 167, 170; Garbutt’s Z/isé. 
of Monkwearmouth and Bishopwearmouth, p. 99 ; 
Visitation of Northern Counties, 1530 (Surtees 
Soc.), p. 36. Epwarpb PEAcock. 


SCARLET IN ILLUMINATIONS. 
(3°¢ 8. x. 68, 116.) 


I would offer the following to your correspon- 
dents, Mr. Woopwarp and F.C. H. Having for 
bright scarlet employed with small satisfaction 
the two preparations of vermilion sold for the use 
of illuminators. I substituted about six years 
ago for the vermilion the “pure scarlet” of the 
shops, for a quarter cake of which I paid eigh- 
teenpence. I dare say you are aware that this 
“ pure scarlet ” is not a “ fast ” colour; but “ fast” 
it has remained with me at least for six years 
by the simple precaution of glazing it over with 
a very slight coat of mastic varnish. The scarlet 
should be shaded before the varnish is laid on. 
The varnish increases the brilliance of colour 
much, but great care must be taken lest it touch 
any neighbouring body colour before it dries, and 
to dry perfectly it requires a day and a night. 
When I employ this colour I always lay on my 
scarlet first, shade, and apply the mastic varnish ; 
and then lay the piece by (of course open to the 
air, but secured from dust) till next day. I have 
been very successful with this as the brightest 
and purest of scarlets both in missal painting — 
for there is no stickiness if well dried—and also in 
illuminations to be hung up exposed to the light. 
Part of the litany done thus in scarlet and black 
has hung, without glass or anything to cover it, 
on my wall for more than three years, and is now 
as brilliant as the day it was finished. Six years 
is the longest test I have had. The illuminations 
done thus, which are copied from old missals 
principally, are fast and beautifully brilliant, and 
[ feel satisfied will stand for centuries. 

M. C. P. 


Most likely the “ pure scarlet” Mr. WoopwarpD 
has employed is a preparation of the biniodide of 
mercury—a beautiful but unfortunately most fugi- 
tive colour. The handbooks on the Art of Ilu- 
mination recommend the colour to be coated with 
water-colour megilp, when the tint will be fixed. 
I should doubt its permanence when so used. A 
thin wash of pure collodion might answer the 
purpose better; but it is the best plan to discard 
the treacherous pigment altogether, and use in- 
stead orange vermilion—a brilliant colour of great 
permanency ; and, if it is mixed with a little cad- 
mium yellow, a tint will be obtained almost 
equal to the scarlet of the old illuminators. 


C.F. a. 





Years ago, when I had time for such things, I 
used a great deal of the mercurial colour pure 
scarlet, but always found in a short time that the 
colour had simply flown away, leaving scarcely a 
stain behind. I am told by one of the first colour 
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manufacturers in Europe that there is no help for 
it. The lovely scarlet of ancient illuminations is, 
I believe, still a secret. I was told once by a 
clever picture restorer that it was some a age 
tion ofcarmine; but I scarcely think it possible, as 
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almost all specimens that I have seen, if subjected | 


to the injurious influence of damp, have been con- 
siderably oxidized—proving its metallic origin. 
J.C. J. 


This colour is certain to fade. Orange ver- 
milion and scarlet vermilion are each perfectly 
durable, and may be obtained from Messrs. Winsor 
and Newton, or any respectable colourman. 


Orange vermilion is the more brilliant colour, | 


and having a good body, a wash over the pure 
scarlet may answer the purpose which Mr. Wood- 
ward requires, G. Es 





There is a very beautiful colour, and one which 
should stand as well as vermilion, called iodide, 
or some such name. It is the iodide of mercury, 
and is the most splendid bright scarlet I know. 

Joun Davipson. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE CANOPY OF THE 
TOMB OF JOHN OF ELTHAM, 
(3" S. x. 110.) 


Since writing to you on this subject, I have 
become possessed of a copy of the second, and 
enlarged, edition of Mr. Gilbert Scott’s Gleanings 
From Westminster Abbey, containing a highly in- 
teresting paper, by Mr. Burges, on the most an- 
cient tombs in the edifice. In that paper I find 
the information I desired, respecting the removal 
of the stone canopy from over the monument of 
John of Eltham. It appears that this act was 
performed about the year 1760, and was at the 
instance of the then Dean and Chapter, who are 
said to have feared that, unless the canopy were 
taken down, it being (naturally) in a partly di- 


kill or injure some one; a person having recently 
met with his death by such an accident in another 
part of the abbey. In a footnote it is stated that 
the same Dean and Chapter expressed their wil- 
lingness for the magnificent tomb of Aymer de 
Valence to be renioved, in order to give place to 
2% monument to General Wolfe! Fortunately, the 
design was not carried into effect. Who was dean 
of Westminster in 17602* Was it Dr. Joseph 
Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester ? 

My second query, namely that relating to the 
railing which formerly enclosed the monument of 
Sir Giles and Lady Daubigny (so Mr. Burges 
spells the name; Dart makes it Dawbeney, and 
some of the modern guide-books Daubeny), is of 
less importance than the other. I dare say the 


(* Dr. Zachary Pearce. | 


+ pepe condition, it might fall some day and | 
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removal of that railing was connected with the 
placing of Chantrey’s colossal statue of James 
Vatt in the chapel in which it takes up so undue 
a share of room, and with the other objects in 
which it has so little in harmony. 

There is one remark of Mr. Burges’s relative to 
the Daubigny monument, which I regret to see. 
He says that “the art is rather coarse.” If by 
this he means the mere execution of the work, 
perhaps he is right; though even on that point I 
feel disinclined to agree with him: but certainly 
I think, so far as the design and the expression 
of the effigies are concerned, together with the 
manifold tender sentiment embodied in the acces- 
sories, this monument is of a most beautiful and 
impressive character. Indeed, I consider it to be 
a signal instance of Christian monumental art — 
the loveliness consisting more in the spirit and 
air, than in the mere form and superficial finishing 
of the work. I trouble you with these comments, 
because I think that justice has never yet been 
done in print to the monument in question. Dart 
dismisses it with a bare enumeration of Sir Giles’s 
titles and honours; but then, in his time, it was 
scarcely likely to be fully appreciated. 

J. W. W. 


SAUL, ST. PAUL. 
(3"4 S. x. 90.) 

The difficulty arises from the supposition that 
there was a change of name, whereas Saul was 
not changed to Paul, but Paul was used ix addi- 
tion to Saul as a Gentile name (Acts xiii. 9). He 
always continued Saul from the circumcision, and 
he was so called by Peter, so far as his work 
formed the basis of the “Acts” by St. Luke.* 
Thus we have Thomas surnamed Didymus (John 
xi. 16); Labbeus surnamed Thaddeus ( Matt. x. 3); 
James and John surnamed Boanerges (Mark iii. 
17); Joses surnamed Barnabas (Acts xv. 36); 
Simeon surnamed Niger (Acts xii. 13); John sur- 
named Mark (Acts xii. 25); Simon called Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 16) ; and Jesus surnamed Justus (Col. 
iv. 11). The surname is not confined to the Greek, 
but is in Hebrew, Syriac, or Latin as well. The 
elder Gamaliel, Paul's teacher, in speaking of 
divorce, says : — 

“ That, for the upholding of social order, it would be 
henceforth required to add to the names of the husband 
and wife [the words]: ‘ And every other name he or she 
may have,’ ” 

This refers to the duplicate name; one native, 
(Talmud, Gittin. 





the other foreign — OY 73 
iv. 2). There are instances in the present day of 
Jews taking a Gentile name, or one slightly vary- 
ing from the Hebrew: for example, Moss for 
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Moses, Lewis for Levi, Braham for Abraham. 
With due deference to Nicephorus, we need not 
go to Pusillus for the Gentile name of Paul; be- 
cause we have panius in Latin, from the Greek 
xaipos, jittle. He is thus described in Paul and 
Thecla (i. 7): — 


“ At length they saw a man coming (namely, Paul), 


of a low stature, bald (or shaved) on the head, crooked | 





thighs, handsome legs, hollow-eyed ; had a erooked nose ; 


full of grace; for sometimes he appeared as a man, some- - a - ° ° P 
x. 13, 70.) — To the ample and interesting list of 


times he had the countenance of an angel.” 


The Greeks, who had traditionary and sculptile 
knowledge of the resemblances of their gods, mis- 
took Paul for Mercury at the same time that Bar- 
nabas was taken by them for Jupiter; and we may 
thence infer, that Saul-Paul had some other of 
the external attributes of Mercury than eloquence 
(Acts xiv. 12). On the question—When did Saul 
add Paul to his name ?—we have no evidence, as 
is also the case with Simon-Peter; but as Saul 
attended the school of Gamaliel, and was a young 
man not more than thirty at the stoning of Ste- 
phen (Acts viii. 58), and as we have no account 


of the name Paul being imposed on him, as in the | 


case of some other Apostles, we may conjecture 
that as a Roman citizen, he, as well as his father, 
may have had that name at Tarsus, under which 
he may have communicated with Sergius Paulus. 
T. J. Bucktoy. 
Streatham Place, S. 


BuriALs Above Grovunp (3" S. x. 27, 58, 119.) 


The following is extracted from a MS. History 
of Whixley by the late Sir T. C. Banks, Bart. : — 

“Upon the death of Christopher Tancred, Esq., at 
Whixley Hall, 30 August, 1754, his corpse was for one 
night deposited in Whixley church, but on the following 
day was reconveyed to Whixley Hall, in order, as was 


said by the people, that he might keep possession, it being | 
their belief that, so long as he was in the house, his heirs | 


could not have right to enter upon the same, which they 
might otherwise do, he having left his property to chari- 
table uses, not having any issue. 

“The leaden coftin containing his remains was placed 
in the cellar, not buried in the earth, but standing per- 
pendicular as if he was on his feet. In this state it was 
left for many years, and was often visited by persons 
from the village, and elsewhere, even a great distance, 
coming to see it. 

“But Mr. John White, the Warden of the Hospital, 
considering it a disgraceful condition for the founder to 
remain in, wrote to the governors upon the subject, and 
obtained their leave to have the coffin put into a large 
stone one, which was done, and laid in the cellar under 
the chapel in a vault now blocked up.” 

L. L. H. 


About fifty years ago a friend of mine, when on 
her way from a village in this county to London, 
stayed for a short time at Stevenage. She was 
then told the story your correspondent mentions, 
and had offered to her in confirmation thereof a 
broadside entitled, “The Eccentric Will of the 


| place. 


late Henry Trigg, of Stevenage, in the County of 
Hertford, directing his Body to be committed to 
the West End of his Hovel, there to remain till 
the Day of General Resurrection.””* This paper 
afterwards became my property, and was given by 
me to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Dienton’s Caricatvres (3' S, ix. 451, 523; 


Mr. Woop, I beg to add one caricature in my 


| possession, not mentioned by him or by any of 


your other correspondents, nor does it find a place 
in the Hope Collection at Oxford, viz. that of 
Dr. Keate, Head Master of Eton, Canon of Wind- 
sor, &c. &c. There is no title to the portrait. The 
Doctor is represented in full academical robes, 
with bands and cocked hat, holding a sheet of 
paper with both hands, and standing in the posi- 
tion which was customary with him at “ absence.” 
The only inscription is, “ drawn, etch’d, and pub* 
by R* Dighton, 1810” (or 1816): I cannot quite 
decipher the last figure. C. F. Wyatt. 

Forest Hill, Oxon, 

In addition to the copious lists of Dighton’s 
caricatures already inserted in your pages, allow 


| me to add one that has been overlooked or is not 


known to your correspondents : — 
“Dicky Dangle Dance ; the Bath and Tunbridge Wells 
Guide. Drawn, etch*, and Pub¢ by Dighton, Charing 


| Cross, Oct. 1798,” 


Richard Tyson, Master of the Ceremonies at 
these two places, is the person depicted. The 
size of this caricature is smaller than the other 
sketches of Bath celebrities. X. A. X. 


Wurrrtne Grats (3"S, x. 72.)—A near relative 
of mine who was sent to school at the age of six- 
teen to finish her education, in the year 1857, tells 
me that her schoolmistress used frequently to bring 
out a birch rod and hang it i terrorem in the 


| school-room when any of the pupils, whose ages 


varied from twelve to nineteen, were unusually 
unruly. During the short time my relative was 


| at the school, the rod was very sparingly used, 


and the “executions” took place in the most pri- 
vate manner, the utmost secresy being observed 
respecting them: the only people who knew when 
such an occurrence took place being the mistress, 
the English governess, and the culprit. My in- 
formant says that she was told that, although the 
punishment was efliciently administered in old- 
fashioned style, as little indelicacy as possible took 
She only knew of one instance, when a 
young lady wearing long dresses—the test of being 
“orown up” in girls’ schools—was whipped. The 
victim was detected in an attempted elopement. 
The romance was, it appears, efficaciously ended 





[* Vide also “ N. & Q.” 1* S. vi. 156, ] 











! 
by this discipline. The case was treated by the 
other girls as rather a good joke. 

The school was (and is, for it still flourishes) | 
one of the most fashionable and expensive in | 
Westbournia. I remember not very long ago 
meeting some young ladies in shire, the 
Misses —— (a well-known family in the county). 
They are now, I think, all married? They were | 
very accomplished; and it was no secret to their 
friends that their education had been stimulated 
by their governess, who used to punish any inat- 
tention to their tasks by a smart whipping with a | 
cane. They were, however, much attached to 
her, and after leaving their family she has been 
supported by a pension which they have given | 
her. 

I have no doubt that your readers could furnish 
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many such instances of the continued use of this | 


mode of punishment, both in schools and in private 
life. I suspect that, for obvious reasons, it is more 
frequently practised than spoken of. Beru.a. 

It may be inferred from a passage in Tacitus 
that the practice of whipping female children 
was common at Rome during the Empire. 

When the two children of Sejanus were to be 
put to death in prison, the girl repeatedly asked, 
“What she had done? Where were they drag- 
ging her to? They might whip her with a rod, 
like other children, and she would do so no 
more. 


The outrage that was perpetrated on the poor | 


child, just before she was strangled, had better 
be only alluded to. It seems that there was a 
strong feeling at Rome against inflicting capital 
—- on virgins. (Tacitus, Annals, y. 9, 
‘alpy’s edition.) 

Tacitus does not give the age of the daughter of 


Sejanus, but I think I have seen it stated else- | 


where that she was ten years old. 
Sir Thomas More used to whip his grown-up 


daughters, but it was with a rod made of peacock’s 
“ Ne teneras vibex signet acerba nates,” | 


feathers. 
as he says himself. I suppose this was when they 
; , 


ran him in debt with the dressmaker or milliner. | 


W. D. 


It shows the mild nature of the man. 


Sm Ricwarp Ettys (3 8, x. 
library of Sir Richard Ellys was removed to 
Blickling in Norfolk, formerly the seat of the 
Hobarts, and now the property of the Marquis of 
Lothian. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, to whom 
Sir Richard Ellys bequeathed the Nocton estate, 
was a descendant of Hampden, which constituted 
a link of relationship between the two families. 
There is a portrait of Hampden at Nocton Hall 
which is esteemed original, and was in possession 
of the Hobarts prior to their acquisition of the 
Nocton property. There appeared in The Times, 
not long ago, an inquiry for information respecting 
any original portrait of Hampden on behalf of the 


| them away. 
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National Portrait Gallery; the above-mentioned 
fact may, therefore, be of interest. It may be men- 
tioned, in furtherance of the same object, that a 
portrait of Hampden, claimed to be original, ex- 
isted at Hampden during the time of the last lord 
of that name, and is probably there still. 

T. G. H. 


Alton Lodge, Roehampton. 


To catcn Ants (3™ 8, x. 126.)—Ants are ex- 
ceedingly fond of sugar. If a few lumps of loaf 


| sugar are laid on the ground they will be found 


covered with ants in an hour or so: by thus con- 


| centrating the ants, and then destroying them, the 
| NEPHEW may in a short time get cured of them. 


Joun DAVIDSON. 


The great point is to ascertain where the ants 
come from. If their nest can be discovered, the 
Indian or Turkish method may be adopted, which 
has been found perfectly successful. Take the 
loose earth of another anthill, and place it over the 
one of which you wish to destroy the inmates ; or 
lay this loose earth in their path, and it will drive 
But if the nest cannot be ascer- 
tained or is inaccessible, the following mixture 


| laid in their runs will be found effectual: bread 
| crumbs well dried, and rubbed very small, two 
| ounces; powdered loaf sugar, two ounces; white 


128.) — The 


precipitate of mercury, one ounce. Mix these, 
bottle them up, and keep them very dry. Lay 
some about their tracks every day, and they will 
soon be all destroyed. F. C. H. 


If A NEPHEW WHO DOES NOT ADMIRE SUCH 
Ants will put some camphor all over the places 
infested by them, he will soon find they will leave 
the house altogether. 8. S. 

Incomer (3"¢ S. x. 109.)—In this passage, I 
expect tncomer means visitor. Thus Lord Bacon’s 
gout was, he hoped, a visitor, and would go away 
again: “I have no rage of it, and it goeth away 
quickly.” 

In support of this, see Wright's Provincial Dic- 
tionary—*“ IxcomE, 8. arrival, v. to arrive.” Com- 
pare the phrase dropping in to call. 

Watrter W, SKEAT. 

Dr. Jamieson defines the well-known Scotch 
word “incomer” as being “any bodily infirmity 
not apparently proceeding from an external cause.” 
This seems obviously the meaning of “ incomer” 
as used by Lord Bacon in the instance given by 
your correspondent. G. 


tovaL Assent (3" 8, x. 97, 137.)—I purposely 
observed that the refusal of his assent by George 
IV. to the Emancipation Act was “perhaps not 
generally known,” because I am not aware that 
it has ever appeared in print. I am therefore 
unable to point out where the statement could be 
found. I can only say that at the time—now 
almost forty years ago—it was confidently asserted 
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as I have related it. I heard it frequently from 
persons in close connexion with the ministry, 
especially with the Duke of Wellington, and from 
those who had the best opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the truth. The duke, moreover, went often 
down to Windsor during the discussion of the 
Bill, and the object of his journeys was always 
said to be, to keep the king firmly up to the mea- 
sure. I am fully sensible that, though all this 
was enough for my own belief, it will hardly 
satisfy others. Buta matter so delicate was most 
likely to be studiously withheld from the public 
journals; and now that all the ministers of that 
time have passed away, I know not how to pro- 
cure any corroborative evidence. I can only say 
say that it was quite credited at the time, and 
that I have never since heard anything to shake 
my own belief that the facts were as I have stated. 

7 F. C. H. 

Price Rupert (34 8, x. 92.) —Mr. BERTRAND 
PayNk may find the arms of “ His Serene High- 
ness Prince Rupert of the Rhine,” as well as those 
of Charles II. and the Duke of York (James IZ.), 
emblazoned in the Lords Justices’ Court at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, which occupies half of the old hall of 
that honourable society. 

Jos J. B. WorKARD. 


Lavy Hovstouns (3™ S. x. 81.)—I find “ Lady 


Houstoun” mentioned in the testament dative of 


Ludovick Houstoun, merchant in Edinburgh, who 
died in 1737. His brother James, merchant in 
Inverness, is also mentioned. What Lady Hous- 
toun could this be, and who were Ludovick and 


James ? F. M. 8. 


Archibald Houston, W.S. in Edinburgh, factor 
for the estate of Braid, the property of his nephew, 
vas killed in a street brawl in Edinburgh by 
Kennedy of Auchtyfardel, in 1705. Was Houston 
a member of the family of Houston of that ilk? 

Who was the nephew? Where is Braid ? 
F. M.S. 


Qvaprittes (3 S. viii. 501.)—Some time ago 
I asked whence the figures of quadrilles derived 
their names. The Atheneum of January 25, 1862, 
p. 111, affords an answer to the question by the 
following translation of a passage from Geschichte 
der Tanzkunst : — 
“ Pantalon was so called because danced to the tune of 
a favourite song beginning — 
* Le Pantalon 
De Toinon 
N’a pas de fond.’ 
A contre-danse very fashionable in the year 1800 — the 
Pas d’Eté— was, however, soon given up, through its 
difficulty, though the name of L’Eté was retained. In 
1802 a contre-danse was produced by Julien, the second 
part of which began with the imitation of a cock-crow. 
The name of ‘La Poule’ was retained, although the 
original melody has long been forgotten. Trenise was a 
celebrated dancing-master who, in 1800, invented the 
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figure that bears his name. Whenever he danced every- 
one flocked to see and admire. ‘La Pastourelle’ was so 
named on account of the melody and the accompaniment, 
which resembled the Vilanelles or peasant-dances. The 
name Finale requires no explanation.” 
St. SwITHIN. 

PassaGE In Gotpsmirn (3' §. x. 89.) —The 
passage, of which a translation in French is given 
in “ N. & Q.” as above, is to be found in The 
Vicar of Wakefield, vol. ii. chap. vill. It is as 
follows : — 

“ But a compact that is false between two men is 
equally so between a hundred and an hundred thousand : 


Sor as ten millions of circles can never make a square, so the 


united voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest foundation 
to falsehood,” 

The whole chapter should be read by those who 
object in toto to capital punishments. J.C. H. 


Feckte (3' 8. x. 117.) — Enoracum expresses 
himself with an apparent degree of temper un- 
“alled for by my note, or by the subject of it. I 
venture to suggest that Aés having heard a word 
used only in one sense does not prove that it may 
not have been heard in more than one by other 
people; and accordingly Dr. Jamieson (a very 
eminent philologist) gives seven definitions of 
“feck,” citing authority for six of them. In the 
passage to which I referred, Lord Jeffrey “‘ an- 
nounced ” nothing about the origin of the Scotch 
language; but whatever may have been his lord- 
ship’s views on that matter, I suppose your corre- 
spondent will agree with me that it is not likely 
he would have been induced to change them by a 
mere “let him learn,” however confidently pro- 
pounded. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Geruan Hymn, “ Merye LEBENSZEIT VER- 
strEIcHT ” (3 8. x. 45, 115.) — In Evangelisches 
Gesang- Buch, Elberfeld, 1846, it is attributed to 
Christian Furchtegott Gellert. 

C. D. TLARDCASTLE. 

Keighley. 

This is by Gellert, and entitled Vom Tode, and 
in edition 1774, will be found in vol. ii. p. 174, 

E. F. G. 


Dante (3"4 8. x. 7.) — Certainly the expression 
in Dante is altogether paralleled by the following 
line taken from a hymn to the virgin :— 

“ As thou bare Jubiter in bethleem,” 
which I quote from Political, Religious, and Love 
Poems, edited by F. J. Furnivall, p. 82. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


Tne Osrricu Featner Baneer (3 8. x. 39, 
73.)—One of the badges of John of Ghent, Duke 
of Lancaster, and titular King of Castile and 
Leon, consisted of “Three ostrich feathers ermine, 
the quills and scrolls or, placed upon a pellet, as a 
distinction from the cognizance of the Black 








Prince.” 
Garter, p. 136.) 

Sir Ivo Fitzwaryne appears to have adopted 
for his crest, probably out of respect towards his 
commander, the Duke of Lancaster, “a swan 
naiant between two ostrich feathers.”) (Note to 
Beltz, p. 93.) Joun Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B. 


Draper Famrty (8° S, x. 89.)—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, Sterne’s “ Eliza,” died August 5, 1778. 
There is a monument to her memory in the north 
transept of Bristol Cathedral. J. Woopwarp. 


STARBOARD AND Larpoarp (3" S, ix. 254, 437, 
501; x. 35.) — Your correspondent S. H. M. has 
cleared up the meaning of starboard, with which 
compare the following : — 

“Srarsoirp: the right side of the vessel. O.N. 
stjornborSi, Dan, styrbord ; from stjorn, the rudder, Dan. 
styre, to steer, because the rudder consisted of an oar on 
the right side of the ship, where the steersman stood.’’ — 
Wedgwood, Eng. Etymology. 

As to this point, there seems nothing more to 
be said. But he is, apparently, still somewhat at 
sea as to larboard, and I therefore transcribe from 
the same work the following :— 

“ LARnoarpD: the left side of the ship, looking for- 
wards. From Du. laager, O. E. leer, left. ‘Clay with 
his hat turned up o’ the leer side too’ (B. Jonson, in 
Nares). Du. daagerhand, the left hand, from laager, 
lower—on the same principle on which the right hand is 
in Dan. hotrehand, the higher or upper hand, But Du, 
daager being also used in the sense of the lee, as in laager- 
wall, leeshore (the lee-side of the vessel being lower than the 
windward), the ambiguity which would arise from the use 
of laager-bord for the left side of a ship has been avoided 
by the use of bak-bord (Fr. babord) in the latter sense.” 

This seems to explain the word sufficiently, and 
I will only add that, when Mr. Wedgwood says, 
“ Du. laager is also used in the sense of the lee,” 
he does not mean that Jaager and lee have the 
same etymology; for he afterwards explains Jee 
as derived from the A.-S. Aled, shelter. Sup- 
posing this derivation to be right, we may com- 
pare with it the following quotation, as showing 
that the O. Eng. not only has der, but the form 
lagher = lower : — 

“ Bot biscopes here of lagher state, 
And has les power, als clerkes wate,” &c.,.— 
where the passage means that bishops are inferior 
to the pope: the extract being from Hampole’s 
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T’ricke of Conscience, 1. 3870, ed. Morris, 1863. | 


Still Mr. Arxryson’s excellent and valuable letter 
(at p. 74) somewhat cautions us against this. The 
quotation from B. Jonson occurs in the Tale of a 
Tub, Act I. Se. 3. Watrter W. Sxear. 


Sr. Iexattvs anp Carprnat Pore (3S, x, 


109.) — St. Ignatius wrote but one letter to Car- | 


dinal Pole; and the Cardinal addressed two letters 
to him. The substance of the saint's letter is 
given by Phillips, in his Life of Pole, section x. ; 


(Beltz, Memorials of the Order of the 


| two letters. 


who also gives some account of the Cardinal's 
They are all to be found at length 
in the collection of Pole’s letters, to which Alban 
Butler refers in the note from which Canon 
Datton’s statement is taken; and the same col- 
lection is referred to by Phillips thus: “R. Poli 
Epist. pars 5% pag. 115-117-119-120-121,” — 
which reference is exactly copied by A. Butler. 
F. C. H. 

Biackwoop's Macazrng (3" S, x. 109.)—This 
Magazine was originally published under the title 
of The Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, No. 1 having 
been issued in April, 1817. <A second edition 
thereof was issued in August following, along with 
that of No. 6 for September, having a “notice” 
on the back of its “ Title of Contents” intimating 
that “We beg leave to announce to our sub- 
scribers and the Public, that this work is now dis- 
continued, the present being the last number of it.” 
Prefixed to this No. 6 there was, however, an 
announcement — 

“ That on the 20th of October will be published Black- 
wood'’s Edinburgh Magazine for October, 1817. This 
number will contain a variety of interesting communica- 
tions by several of the distinguished individuals who have 
given so much celebrity to the Edinburgh Monthly Maga- 
zine, and who, in consequence of its discontinuance, have 
promised their effective support to this new work.” 

Along with No. 8, for Nov. 1817, there was 
issued a simgularly curious statement (pp. 8) relative 
to the cause of the disputes between Mr. Black- 
wood the publisher, and Messrs. Cleghorn and 
Pringle the editors, and the commencement of the 
Edinburgh Magazine, a New Series of the Scots 
Magazine by Messrs. Constable & Co. 

T. B. must surely be in error in saying that “ in 
the vol. i. referred to there are four pages of a _ 
face bearing the initials C. N., and a date June 
20th, 1822,” because vol. i. was completed and 
published in 1817, long before C. N. was con- 
nected therewith. No prefaces were given, so 
far as I remember, for either vols. i., ii., or iii. 
Second editions of Nos. 1, 7, 10, and 11 were issued. 
Pages 89 to 96 inclusive, of No. 7, containing the 


jeu d esprit, “ Translation from an Ancient Chaldee 


Manuscript ” were suppressed and withdrawn, and 

new pages “to supply the said deficiency” were 

given at the end of No. 9 for December, 1817. 
Tuos. G. STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh. 

Swepen anp Norway (3" S, x. 89.)—Perhaps 
G. W. will find the following works useful: — 
Norway and her Glaciers, Letters from the Shores 
of the Baltic, by a Lady; Journey to Norway, by 
Everett; Residence in Norway, by Laing; also, 
Murray's Guide to Northern Europe, vol. i. 

a Wee We 


CAVERLY AND THE WALKER Famity (3" S. x. 
65.)—In taking the inscription in the old church 
at Tylehurst previous to its being rebuilt, for 
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Mr. Dunkin’s work, on a flat stone in the chancel 
are the following lines 


died, 7th Nov. 1791, aged 84 


“Anna Maria Caverly 
years,” 
now covered with encaustic tiles. 
originally a lay rectory : — 


Tylehurst was 


“ Thomas Walker, lay Rector, ob. 1729 
The Rev* Thomas Walker, ob. 1743. 
The Rev? Thomas Walker, ob. 1769, his wife Frances, 
ob. 1770. 
Rev4 Thomas Walker, ob. 1798. His wife Ann, 1797 
One daughter.” 

Jane Walker, who married Dalhousie Watherstone, 
Esq. ., and after his death married, June 10, the 
Hon. William Mordaunt Maitland, son of Lord 
Lauderdale, who died in 1241. His widow died 


| 


some years ago, and was buried with her family | 


The Walker family had large pos- 
Jcutia R. Bocxerr. 
d Bridge, Reading. 


at Tylehurst. 
sessions at T'ylehurst. 
Bradney, near Burghtiel 


Lapy Hannam (3" S, x. 66, 113.) —It may 
perhaps be as well to note in your publication 
hat, not only did the late Earl of S ay on se 
give to each son the family name of Anthony, 
but that he seems to have impressed the idea 
upon his successor, the present Earl, whose sons 

are all named in a similar manner. 
Tue Eprror or Deprert. 


Coacn Races (3 §S. ix. 491, 540.) — For a 
curious account of a race on the Strand, near Dub- 
lin, by twenty-five “ Rings-end coaches (which is 
an odde kinde of carre, and generally used in this 
countrey,” 
sand spectators, see Zhe Intelligencer, May 15, 
1665. This London newspaper, as many of your 


readers are of course aware, was the production of 


Sir Roger L’Estrange. ABHBA. 

Tue Exvecrric TELEGRAPH IN 1796 (3" S. x. 
106.) —The attempts made to introduce rag 
graphy by simple electricity, which have not 
succeeded, must be distinguished from those by 
voltaic magnetism = electro-magnetism, which 
have been everywhere successful, except in deep 
seas, 

As respects electricity, Arthur Young (1787-9) 
mentions the experiments of Lomond, who con- 
veyed messages from one room to anothe r. Francis 
Ronalds, who rejected the galvanic or voltaic elec- 
tricity, proposed by some Germans and Americans, 
and now successful, transmitted signals a distance 
of eight miles. He wrote in 1823, and states that 


in the presence of at least five thou- | 


Cavallo proposed to convey intelligence by pass- | 
| referred to by Mr. Firznorxrys, Coleridge adds, 


ing sparks through an insulated wire (J’enny 
Cye., xxiv. 154). 
The relation of 


electricity to magnetism en- 


gaged the attention of the Electoral Academy of 


Bavaria as early as 1774. In 1777, Beccaria tiret 


noticed that an electric shock made the two ends 
. the magnetic needle change their position to 
vast and west. It was not till 181° that Oersted 
| published in German his work on the identity of 
chemical and electric forces, which was imme- 
diately translated into Fre snch by Marcel des 
Serres. It was in October, 1820, that Oersted him- 
self communicated in Thomson’s Annals of Philo- 
sophy the method of causing the needle to diverge 
to the right or left by the voltaic force. In 1837 
Cooke and Wheatstone first took out their patent ; 
and in 1841 the Great Western Railway, in- 
fluenced by Brunel, had a line thirteen miles in 
length from Paddington. . T. J. Bucxton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


NAPOLEON’s Mipnieut Review (5°¢ S. ix. 431, 
ETc.) —A translation of a French version of Zed- 
litz’s Mitternichtliche Heerschau appeared in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 8, 129, from the 
pen of Leitch Ritchie. The French translation 
occurs ina poem by Messrs. Méry and Barthélemy, 
Le Fils de ? Homme, ou Souvenirs de Vienne, Paris, 
1829. Mr. Ritchie’s translation is very spirited 
and faithful, although not quite in the measure of 
the original German. J. Macray. 


EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL Portrarts: Lorp 
SrRAFFORD (3' 8. ix. 392.)—JIn the invaluable 
collection of portraits at Dalkeith Palace, the seat 
of his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, I lately saw 
a portrait of Lord Strafford, by Vandyke, which 
may possibly be the one so eloquently described by 
Macaulay. The day was a and the picture 
was hung in an unfavourable light, so that I could 
not fully appreciate its great qu: alities; but I men- 
tion it in the hope that Mr. Haminton’s atten- 
tion may be directed to it, as he seems not to be 
acquainted with the existence of such a portrait 
at Dalkeith Palace. J. MAcRAyY. 

Oxford. 


(3" S, x. 110.)—M. E. 


“TEARS, IDLE TEARS” 
s,” in Ten- 


B. will find the song, * Tears, idle tear 

nyson’s Princess, ed. 1864, p. 76. 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

o ake 68, 115 136.) 


is quite clas- 


y. 85: 


TESTAMENTARY Burrar(3" S 
The phrase, “ testamentary burial,” 
sical. It is found in Horace, II. Sat. 

“ Anus improba Thebis 
Ex testamento sic est elata.” 


E, Watrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W. 
S. x. 116.)—In the 


Titipesert (3'¢ 


passage 
“TI do not answer for the corrupt Latin.” It is 
surprising he could have believed that Hildebert 
had written this. The correct text is partly given 
in Histoire Littéraire de la France (xi. 284), where 
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the last verse concludes with twa, not sua. Read 


as follows : — 


“ Post obitum vivam tecum, tecum requiescam ; 
Nec fiat melior sors mea sorte tua!” 


BrBLIoTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Lake Dwellings of Switze rland and other Parts of Europe. 
By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of the Antiquarian 
Association of Zurich. Translated and arranged by 
John Edward Lee, F.S.A., &c. (Longmans.) 


In the winter of the years 1853-4, the rivers in the 
Alpine district shrank to their smallest compass, and the 
level of the lakes was lower than ever known before. On 
the stone of Stiifa the water-mark of 1674 had always 
been considered the lowest known in history; but in 
1853-4, the water was one foot below such level. In 
January, 1854, Mr. Aeppli, of Ober Meilen, called the 
attention of the Archwological Society of Zurich to cer- 
tain remains of human industry likely to throw unex- 
pected light on the primeval history of the inhabitants of 
the country, which had been discovered in the course 
of some attempts that were making to recover from the 
lake certain portions of land. The workmen, as soon as 
they began to excavate, found, to their great astonish- 
ment, the heads of piles, and a great number of stags’ 


horns and various implements—in short, the remains of 
lacustrian habitations the discovery of 


the first of those 
which is likely to furnish so much new and interesting 
material for 
the earlier inhabitants of Europe. The Swiss antiqua- 
ries—and among them preeminently Dr. Ferdinand Kel- 
ler—have pursued with great activity and intelligence 
their investigations into this new branch of arch:eological 
study; and the learned President of the Archeological 
Association of Zurich has published no less than six 
Reports upon this subject. For what English antiquaries 
know regarding them they have hitherto been indebted 
to the notices of Mr. Wylie, Sir John Lubbock, and Sir 
Charles Lyell. The volume before us will, however, fur- 
nish the reader with a most full and complete account of 
all that has hitherto been discovered. It is a translation 
of all that is important in Dr. Keller’s six Papers. But 
while the information ‘contained in them is necessarily 
disjointed and fragmentary, it is in the work before us 
duly arranged and systematised. Upwards of four hun- 
dred closely printed pages are occupied with the text ; 
while the illustrative plates, which form so valuable a 
part of a work like the present, are no less than ninety- 
six in number, and furnish representations of many hun- 
dred objects. It will be seen by this, how great is the 
service which Mr. Lee has rendered to archeological 
science by this able and useful compendium of all that is 
yet known of the Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and 
other parts of Europe. 7 


Tae British Museum.—Sir Frederic Madden has, 
we understand, resigned his post of Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts. By this the public the services of a most 
able, intelligent, and proeeh servant, who will carry 
with him into his retirement the best wishes of those who 
know his value, and their hope that this relief from 
heavy official responsibilities will give Sir F..Madden not 
only leisure to devote himself more directly.to literary 
pursuits, but thoroughly restored health to avail himself 
of it. Mr, Winter Jones's appointment to the Principal 


lose 


illustrating the social condition of some of 


N OTES AN D QUERIES. 


Librarianship will be gratifying, not only to the large 
circle of friends who recognise Mr. Jones’s high qualitica- 
tions for such office, and who know also how steadily he 
has worked to make our National Library a fitting repre- 
sentation of our National Literature, but also the nume- 
rous body of English scholars, who consider that such a 
Blue Ribbon of Literature ought to belong to one of 
themselves. While all who know Mr. Watts—all who 
have profited by his vast knowledge, and by the kindness 
and readiness with which he communicated it—will agree 
that, in appointing that gentleman to be Keeper of the 
“ — Books, the Trustees have unquestionably put the 
ght man in the right place. 


Tue Paston Lerrers.—The last act of the Society of 
Antiquaries at the closing Meeting of the past Session 
reflected great credit upon “that learned body. Some dif- 
ficulties having occurred at the Treasury which threat- 


| ened that, instead of being secured for the British Museum, 


the Puston Letters might be submitted to public auction, 
a resolution was passed authorising the Council to pur- 
chase them at the price of 5007. The good feeling of Mr. 
Frere rendefed it unnecessary to carry out this resolution, 
and we are happy to announce that these invaluable his- 
torical documents—of whose authenticity, we believe, no 
one now entertains a shadow of # doubt—have been pur- 
chased for the British Museum. We may now therefore 
hope that the plan which Lord Romilly is understood to 
favour, namely, that the whole collection of edited and 
inedited letters should be published in one uniform chro- 
nological series, may speedily be matured and carried into 
effect. No more important volumes could be added to 
the valuable Series of Chronicles and Documents illustra- 
tive of English History which are now appearing under 
his lordship’s directions, 

INsURANCE.—AII those who are interested in the ques- 
tion of Insurance will be much gratified at the results to 
the Royal Insurance Company of the year 1865, as de- 
clared at the Annual Meeting on the 10th inst. The 
latest parliamentary statements show that the Royal is 
increasing its Fire Business in Great Britain far more 
rapidly than almost any other office; and the revenue 
from premiums in this branch, during the year under 
consideration, was about 415,0002. The losses, though 
severe, are stated to bear favourable comparison with 
those of other similar institutions; while in the Life 
Branch the progress made is really surprising, new poli- 
cies having been issued during the last eighteen months 
for nearly a million and a half sterling. 


Motices to Corresponvents. 


Erxorematicos. The History of Santon Barsiza will be found in The 
Guardian, No. 148, translated from the Turkish Tales by Steele. 

L. P. An Apple-Squire is what in modern cant language i: called a 
fancy or flash man, and is frequently applied to all descriptiuns of scamps. 

Anat. Gag, theatrical slang, is language introduced by an actor into 
his part. 

M. J.P. The following works may be consulted: A Treatise on 
Manures, by John Donaidson, 8vo, 1842 (Baldwin). 2. The uck 
Manual: a Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, 
founded from Experiments on various Crops, by F. Falkner, 8vo, \843 
(Murray). The other Query must be forwarded to some scientific or agri- 
cultural journal. 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 


| or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“ Nores ann Qveares” is publishes at noon on Friday,and is also 
is i in Mowrary Fons scription for Stampep Coriss for 
six Months forwarded direct fro m the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 
payable at the Strand Post On ein favour of WutsasMm G. Sarre, 32, 
Wettiweron Sraecer, Sraa W.C. -» where also all Communications 
roa rug Eprror should be eddvened. 
“Nores & Quenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 











